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*,* A Special Supplement of THe SPEAKER will 
be published next Saturday, February (¢th. 
Advertisements for this number should reach 
the Manager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by Feb- 
ruary 4th. 


THE WEEK. 


— eo 


THE debate on the Address was 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: brought to a close on Tues- 
AT HOME. day, after it had ranged over 
a number of more or less im- 
portant topics. One of the most interesting dis- 
eussions which have taken place in Parliament 
since we last wrote was that upon an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Engledew in favour of the 
establishment of a Catholic University in Ireland. 
The striking feature of Friday evening's debate was 
that although speakers from all sides of the House 
took part in it, no opinion unfavourable to the foun- 
dation of such a University at the national expense 
was uttered by any Member of Parliament. Mr. 
Lecky and Mr. Morley, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Healy 
seemed to be in practical agreement as to the justice 
of the claim of Ireland to have a University available 
for Roman Catholics. It is true that the Liberal 
speakers were strongly opposed to the endowment of 
theological chairs with the public money, and to the 
handing over of the proposed University to clerical 
control. It will be interesting to see how the latter 
evil is to be prevented if such a University as they 
desire is established. 


ANOTHER Irish question which was discussed in 
the debate on the Address was of a very different 
character. It was raised by an amendment moved 
by Sir Henry Howorth, the Tory Member for Sal- 
ford, censuring the Government for having released 
the dynamiters last summer without giving any 
adequate explanation of the step to the country. 
Sir Henry’s speech was bitter and incisive, and it 
provoked a reply of remarkable zeal and passion 
from Mr. Balfour, who declared that the amendment 
Was an attack upon the personal honour of 
Ministers. The Home Secretary, he declared, had 
released the dynamite prisoners without consulting 
his colleagues, but Mr. Balfour was able to 
give his personal assurance that there was 
nothing in the nature of a “transaction” either 
with the Irish Members or with anybody else con- 
nected with the release. When the debate was 








resumed on Monday, the Home Secretary entered 
at some length into the facts of the case, insisting 
that he dealt with it upon its merits, and that it 
was only in consequence of strong medical certifi- 
cates that he had liberated Daly, Gallagher, and 
Whitehead. The whole matter was carried out, 
he declared, in accordance with the recognised rules 
of the Home Office. Mr. Asquith made a speech in 
which he fully accepted this statement by his suc- 
cessor, and defended Sir Matthew White Ridley from 
the charges made against him. In the end Sir Henry 
Howorth’s motion was negatived without a division. 
It cannot be said, however, that the Home Secre- 
tary’s statement cleared up all the mysterious 
points in connection with this remarkable affair, 





On Tuesday Sir William Wedderburn moved 
an amendment demanding an immediate and 
independent inquiry into the condition of the 
masses of the Indian people, with a view to 
ascertaining the cause of their inability to resist 
attacks of famine and pestilence. A _ rather 
warm discussion followed, in which various un- 
complimentary things were said about the Indian 
Government on the one side and the “ Congress” 
party on the other. Ultimately Sir Henry Fowler 
made a strong appeal to the House to support 
the Indian Government in every possible way at 
this critical moment, when it is fighting two such 
formidable foes as the famine and the plague. As 
to the famine, he declared that, in his opinion, the 
House might well consider whether an Imperial 
contribution ought not to be made to the Indian 
Exchequer to enable it to meet the great emergency 
which it has now to confront. On a division the 
amendment was rejected by 217 to 90 votes, 





THE final episcde in connection with the debate 
on the Address was the moving of an extraordinarily 
foolish amendment by Mr. C. Disraeii, calling upon 
the Queen in the interests of her Mussulman subjects 
to send a special envoy to Constantinople to safe- 
guard British interests. This motion was avowedly 
aimed at the present Ambassador to the Porte, and 
in the course of the debate, in which Sir Ellis Ash- 
mead-Bartlett and Mr. Gibson Bowles took part, 
many severe things were said of Sir Philip Currie 
by the members supporting the amendment. Mr. 
Curzon, Mr. Balfour, and Sir William Harcourt 
warmly defended Sir Philip Currie, and the amend- 
ment, which would have gladdened the heart of the 
Sultan if it had been carried, was eventually with- 
drawn. 
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On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
amused itself with a debate of a somewhat un- 
practical kind over the clumsy and _ ludicrous 
attempt made by Sir Howard Vincent to undo 
some of the harm done to English trade by the 
Merchandise Marks Act of 1887. As everybody 
now knows—we hope Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
noted the story as a striking instance of the incom- 
petence of legislation to attain its ends—that 
Act, which was intended to protect the British 
consumer from having foreign goods sold him 
as British, has really advertised those foreign 
goods abroad, and helped the consumer to evade 
the British middleman’s profit by getting them 
direct from their country of origin. British Pro- 
tectionists, who denounce “the middleman” in the 
abstract, have thus unintentionally injured a kind of 
middleman whose prosperity matters very much to 
British welfare, and have helped in the unfortunate 
reduction that our carrying trade has undergone. 
Sir Howard Vincent’s Bill, which aimed at remedy- 
ing the evil, proved not to be altogether intelligible ; 
but it gave foreign goods an advertisement, though 
in vaguer terms, and one which was much more com- 
prehensive. The debate was marked by several em- 
phatic avowals of the Protectionist faith—in pre- 
paration, it seems, for a Protectionist field-day next 
Tuesday—and in particular by a very emphatic and 
valuable protest from Mr. Mundella, in the interest 
of the British producer, against any interference 
with the importation of any goods—manufactured 
or otherwise—which are used as the raw material 
of any British industry. 


THE debate on the dispute between Lord Penrhyn 
and his quarrymen, which occupied the greater part 
of Thursday's sitting in the House of Commons, did 
not greatly add to our knowledge, but it brought 
out once more the divisions that exist in the 
Tory party, and gave Mr. Ritchie an oppor- 
tunity for an effective vindication of that Con- 
ciliation Act which some of his own supporters 
cordially dislike. It is true that the House 
of Commons is not the best place to ventilate 
the details of a labour dispute. But the question 
here is not as to details, but as to the right, which 
the law fully recognises, of workmen to combine. 
All that Lord Penrhyn’s friends could say for 
him was merely this: “The Conciliation Act is 
optional ; his refusal to submit to it concerns nobody 
but the parties to the dispute.” But one great 
use of the Act is to bring public opinion to bear on 
the parties to the dispute, or on whichever of them 
is found to be most in the wrong. If one of them 
does not accept the Act, that implies a strong 
presumption against him. And the only result of 
such refusals can be to stimulate a public demand 
for compulsory arbitration. 


Tue Salisbury bye-election took place on Wed- 
nesday, and resulted in the return of the Conser- 
vative candidate by a majority of 147. It is 
encouraging to note that this majority was smaller, 
and the poll larger, than at any of the three last 
General Elections. Of the other three elections now 
pending, our prospects in Forfarshire—which is to 
be decided to-day—seem to be excellent; while in 
Walthamstow and in Romford there is good reason 
to hope. In these two latter, educational work in 
politics is much needed, and the Liberals are doing 
it with all their might. In Romford, an element of 
humour has been imported into the situation by the 
fervour with which the Conservative candidate, Mr. 
Sinclair (né Schlesinger) is preaching the doctrine of 
* England for the English "—his own naturalisation 
as an Englishman having been accomplished no 
longer ago than Wednesday of last week. However, 

Ir housekeepers are in earnes: iu wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, the ld | Bryant & May's Mat s, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





he says his ancestors used to be English, till his 
father became naturalised in France. 


SoME very interesting Parliamentary papers 
referring to the payment of the expenses of the 
Dongola expedition were published on Tuesday. 
These papers include an important despatch from 
Lord Cromer, in which he makes it clear that, if 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal declaring the 
advance of money by the Cuisse de la Dette to be 
illegal was well founded, the finances of Egypt will, 
for the future, be under the control in the first 
instance of any individual member of the Caisse, 
and secondarily of the mixed tribunals. This state 
of things would, of course, be intolerable ; and there 
is no doubt that if it really exists steps will 
become necessary for remedying it. On the other 
hand, the fact may be borne in mind that 
the action of the Court of Appeal, unfair and foolish 
as it was, has not had such an effect as to make 
France more anxious than she has been hitherto to 
appeal to its decisions. There is no doubt that the 
decree condemning the advance of the expenses of 
the Dongola expedition from the funds of the Caisse, 
and the subsequent action of Great Britain in under- 
taking to advance the money herself, has proved one 
of the heaviest blows to French diplomacy and to 
French policy with regard to Egypt that has ever 
been delivered. In these circumstances, it may not 
be undesirable to wait until there is some attempt to 
repeat the tactics which proved successful in this 
instance before undertaking so serious a piece of 
business as an attempt to readjust the position of the 
international tribunals in Egypt. 


Tue Westminster Gazette has called attention to 
an interesting speech made by Lord Masham on 
Tuesday at the annual meeting of the great firm of 
Lister & Co., of which he is the founder and chair- 
man. Lord Masham, who is a very practical busi- 
ness man, had to induce his shareholders to regard 
with satisfaction a state of things which during the 
last eight years had given them just 4 per cent. per 
annum upon their money. This, Lord Masham thinks, 
is at the present time by no means a bad return 
for money invested in industrial and trading concerns. 
The cotton trade, he declares, at present pays only 
from 1} to 1} per cent.; the iron trade has not 
done as well as Lister & Co., and the coal trade has 
done much worse. We do not, of course, guarantee 
Lord Masham’s figures, but they undoubtedly show 
what is the tendency of all great trading companies 
in these days of improved wages and conditions for 
the workmen accompanied by an almost unlimited 
and world-wide competition. Capital is becoming 
less and less valuable, and the investors who were 
angry if they did not get a regular 10 per cent. 
from their shares in mines, mills, and manufactories 
a few years ago, may, according to Lord Masham, 
be thankful if they get half that amount now. As 
for foreign competition, despite the cheap sneer of 
Sir William Harcourt on the opening night of the 
Address, it is a reality which every manufacturer 
and every merchant feels for himself. There may 
be no need for “scares,” but to try to cispose of 
the rivalry of other countries as though it were 
nothing more than a bogey seems to practical men 
to be the very height of folly. 


Rospert Lovis STEVENSON’s last volume has one 
most unexpected instance of his devotion to Scot- 
land—that “neck of barren hills between two 
inclement seaways,’ as he there calls it. It is an 
“ Appeal,” which he published anonymously in 
1875, “to the clergy” of the Kirk, urging them 
to give up a share of their incomes to facilitate 
equal union with the Presbyterians outside. The 
appeal of the unknown barrister and poet fell 
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dead. One man, Professor Charteris, of Edin- 
burgh, offered half his salary to promote the 
great object, but his fellow-Churchmen rather 
treated the gift as a matter for sarcasm. And 
the present attitude of the leaders of the Kirk 
is, as we shall see, an extreme contrast to that 
hoped for in 1875. Even then the poet, in a post- 
script to his appeal to the clergy, remarked that the 
question ultimately rested with the laity. “ At the 
outside what will they have todo? They will only 
have to do for ten years what the laymen of the 
Free Church have done cheerfully ever since 1843.” 
Since then the laymen of Stevenson’s church have 
in huge masses gone over to the larger scheme of 
Religious Equality, not without some sacrifice to 
themselves. In Forfarshire, for example, many of 
the votes for Captain Sinclair mean that the Liberal 
voter surrenders a definite—though no doubt a very 
small—sum, his share in the present unjust mono- 
poly of parochial funds. 


THE contrast between Robert Louis Stevenson's 
outlook in 1875 and the plans of the Tory leaders of 
the Kirk in 1897, as embodied in a Bill introduced 
only a week ago by Sir Mark Stewart, is significant. 
We have not seen the measure in print, but the 
Glasgow Herald gives an inspired description of it. 
Of course, it does not propose any restoration of the 
parochial funds to the people of the parish, or any 
“ sacrifice’ on the part of the favoured Presby- 
terians. It does not even allow, “ where the Com- 
munion Roll consists of a very few of the inhabit- 
ants of the parish,” with “the anomaly of a parish 
church empty, and alongside of it a Free Church 
filled with members and adherents,” that the whole 
parish should on the next vacancy be allowed 
to choose the Free Church minister. ‘“ That,’ 
remarks our churchy contemporary, who favours 
even this bad Bill, “is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, but hardly to be expected in a measure 
of Church reform propounded by the present leaders 
of the Church.” What these leaders demand is, they 
tell us, a power to carve out or renew and to “ split 
up, rearrange, or suppress” the whole parishes of 
Scotland ; and, in order to do this, to carve out also, 
and draw upon, not only the present tithes, but the 
“unexhausted” parochial funds of the years to 
come. But the process is to be at the instance of 
the Presbyterians established, excluding the hard- 
working bodies outside, and under the orders of the 
Court of Teinds—a body which has long since laid 
down the odious principle that Presbyterian Die- 
senters in a Scotch parish, however numerous, are to 
be counted as the flock of the minister already 
endowed when the latter demands this contem- 
plated increase of salary. The measure seems to 
be a very ugly one, and to call for the attention 
of Englishmen and of Parliament. 





THE French Chamber has been 
engaged for the best part of the 
week in discussing the proposed 
increase of the sugar bounties—an increase backed 
up by all protected interests, and said to be neces- 
sitated, if the French refining trade is to continue 
to exist, by the action of Germany and Austria. 
The earlier part of the debate was marked by a 
notable suggestion on the part of M. Jaurés, the 
Socialist, to the effect that as the trade was now 
virtually the creature of the State, the Government 
had better take over the sugar factories and carry 
them on for the public benefit. This reductio ad 
absurdum of the bounty system, however, did not 
convince a Protectionist House. A more practical 
suggestion is that of M. Siegfried, a former Minister 
of Commerce, to give the bounties, but reduce the 
excise duty on sugar, and so secure a largely- 
increased consumption in France, and a consequent 
increase in the return to the revenue, which will 
cover the addition to the bounties now proposed. 


ABROAD. 





The Ministry and the majority of the Chamber 
reject this scheme as involving financial risk; 
but the sugar interest would probably welcome it. 
It is a curious object-lesson in the bounty system that 
one of the most important French firms of manu- 
facturing confectioners is driven to establish itself 
in Southwark to get the benefit of the bounties; 
and the absurdity of the system seems to be dawn- 
ing on the French mind. But though vague hopes 
were held out during the debate of an International 
Conference for the reduction and abolition of boun- 
ties, it is hardly safe to entertain them. 


THE election of the Abbé Gayraud as successor to 
the late Mgr. d’Hulst as one of the deputies for 
Finistére, which took place last Sunday, has thrown 
a curious light both on the fortunes of the Monarch- 
ist party in France and on the practical value to the 
Republic of the Papal acceptance of it. The division 
—probably more than any other in Brittany—is ultra- 
Clerical and Monarchist ; and putting aside two in- 
dependent clerical candidates who received only an 
infinitesimal amount of support, the contest was be- 
tween a Clerical Republican, the Abbé Gayraud; a 
Monarchist, the Comte de Blois ; and Dr. Loysel, a 
Republican of the ordinary type. The Monarchists 
had at first spoken of inducing the Duke of Orleans 
to stand, but he had forestalled them by writing a 
letter advocating the return of a Clerical candidate, 
the two previous members—Mgr. d’Hulst and Mgr. 
Freppel, Bishop of Angers—having been militant 
Clericals. Nevertheless, the Comte de Blois did not 
retire—possibly because his Clerical opponent avowed 
himself to be not only a “ rallied ” Republican, but a 
Socialist, an anti-Semite, and an anti- Freemason like- 
wise. The Republicans, who in Brest and the small 
town of Lannilis are not numerically contemptible, 
finally abandoned their own candidate and voted for 
Orleanism, Freemasonry, and the established social 
order, against the somewhat adulterated Republi- 
canism of the Clerical Republican. However, the 
Abbé Gayraud received 7,233 votes; the Comte de 
Blois, 5,980 ; and Dr. Loysel, 154. This result makes 
it clear that such strength as Monarchism has 
recently had is largely derived from its supposed 
connection with the Church, and suggests that the 
kind of Republican produced by Clericalism to solicit 
the rural or labour vote will be of very doubtful 
value to any regular Republican group. 


THe Austrian Reichsrath held its last sitting 
yesterday week ; its successor, containing seventy- 
two additional members elected not by special classes, 
like the present members, but under a very widely 
extended suffrage, will assemble on March 27th, and 
the general election is to commence on March 9th. 
The body just dissolved has effected some useful work 
—notably, it has adopted the reform of the currency, 
and enacted some important measures of social reform, 
as well as the new Franchise Act—but it now belongs 
to a bygone phase of Austrian political life. It 
has seen the virtual disappearance of the German 
Liberal party in the country, the extrusion of the 
surviving members of that party in Parliament 
from the Ministerial ranks, the recrudescence of 
Nationalist agitation—particularly among the 
Czechs, in a very violent form—and the rise 
or reappearance of parties and tendencies of 
which anti-Semitism and ultra-Clericalism are the 
most conspicuous examples. Socialism, too, has 
made an enormous advance whether in its regular 
form or under an anti-Semite disguise. Count 
Taaffe, in 1893, made an effort to get rid of 
existing Parliamentary groups and introduce new 
issues by a Reform Bill which almost amounted to 
manhood suffrage. But the German Liberals would 
not have it, and now they have their reward in 
extinction. A coalition of Poles, Czechs, and Cleri- 
eals will probably form the Ministerial majority; 
the election will probably turn a little to the profit 
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of Socialism and a good deal to the profit of the 
Clericals and Clerical control of education; and 
enlightened bourgeois Liberalism will all but dis- 
appear. 

WHILE hopes are again held out in Spain of the 
speedy introduction of Home Rule in Cuba, the 
pacification of the island seems to make but little 
progress, and the discontent generated by the mis- 
management of the campaign has set up new 
political difficulties at home. The two Madrid 
papers which attacked that mismansgement are 
being prosecuted both by the military and by the 
civil authorities ; the conflict of jurisdictions has led 
to a protest on the part of the latter, which the 





Ministry has thought fit to overrule; and, in order 
to justify the course taken ea ~s!./7cle. Meauiiu 1s 
threatened with the proclamation of a state of siege. 
Meanwhile, General Weyler’s indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of property is estranging the loyal Spaniards 
of Cuba, and American intervention, despite the 
activity of an expiring Congress, awaits the passing 
of the Fourth of March. 


Upwarps of forty years ago 
some volumes of “Oxford Essays” 
were published, which, to the 
world at large, were practically the first intimation of 
various new departures in learning, and which served 
as the archetype on which were modelled many subse- 
quent volumes even more famous in the history of 
Ec glish intellectual life during the Victorian era. We 
now learn that another volume of “Oxford Essays” 
may shortly be expected to make its appearance ; 
but it is of a different kind. The essays, probably 
six in number, are written by young Oxford 
men, who have mostly made their mark in the 
debates at the Union, and of whom there is good 
reason to suppose that they will attain distinction 
in a more important House. These essays will deal 
with the position of the Liberal party, and with 
‘the problems which it has still to solve. It is good 
news to learn that Young Oxford is to produce this 
book ; and, in view of the constant recurrence of 
the statements, first that Liberalism is dead, and 
secondly that its only hope of resurrection is in a 
Socialist form, it is refreshing to find that the 
Essays, though all distinctly Liberal, are none of 
them in the least degree Socialistic. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Amona Mr. Murray's announcements, besides 
various important works previously noticed in our 
columns, we observe “ The Story of a Great Estate,” 
by the Duke of Bedford—an account of the manage- 
ment during the past eighty years of the Russell 
Estates at Thorney and Woburn, which ought to be 
of great interest to all students of the land question, 
from whatever quarter they approach it—and “Some 
Unrecognised Laws of Nature,” by Messrs. J. Singer 
and H. B. Berens, who claim, as we understand 
them, to throw a light on the action of gravitation. 
—Mr. Fisher Unwin announces several new editions, 
including a sixth of Miss Harrison's “ Introductory 
Studies in Greek Art,” and a new book by that 
delightful writer on the ways of animals, Mrs. 
Brightwen, entit!ed * More About Wild Nature.” 


Tue Carl Rosa Company has, during the past 
week or two, given some interesting performances 
at the Garrick Theatre, especially those of Faust, 
Carmen, and the Meis/ersingers—now offered to Lon- 
doners for the first time in the English language. 
One new work, moreover, has been produced, the 
Vivandiére of Benjamin Godard. Butit has hitherto, 
through the indisposition of the principal singer, 
Miss Zélie de Lussan, been given but once; and from 
a single representation it is difficult to judge of the 
merit of the work, and impossible to say anything 
positive as to its chance of success, 


THE work of playwriting is said to be «one of the 
most ungrateful in the world ; the numben of dramas 
of various kinds that are placed before? the public 
bearing no appreciable proportion to t'#e thousands 
sent in to managers, and either rejected or left with- 
out notice. The operatic composer, however, and 
the operatic librettist are in a wor;3e position than 
even the writer of plays ; and their’ difficulties often 
begin just where those of the ordin ary dramatist dis- 
appear. The happiest moment f,or the author of a 
really good play is the moment of its production. 
But the composer of an opera, abounding in fine 
music may see his work collapse t:)rough the fault of 
his librettist ; while the librettist, (on his side, if his 
book fails to interest the public, is {sure to attribute 
the result to the incapacity or wroe’ng-headedness of 
“his neestro. Asa matter of factt most plays succeed, 
while most operas fail; the odds against libretto 
and music both succeeding being very heavy indeed. 
If only one of the two succeeds neither succeeds ; 
and the charm of both succeeding is equal (in the 
phraseology of sport) to the chance of a “double 
event” coming off. When, in the operatic world, a 
“double event” does come off, the result is such 
a success as has been obtained by Faust, Carmen, 
and, in a smaller degree, by La Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana—a success which resounds throughout Europe, 
but which few composers, even among the most 
patient, attain more than once in a lifetime. 


MEANWHILE the Carl Rosa Company will, in all 
probability, finish its brief three weeks’ season 
without giving even a second performance of its one 
not very important novelty. The public, however, 
is quite content to have repetitions of the favourite 
operas of the last twenty or thirty years; and until 
Carmen can be improved upon and Faust eclipsed 
the public is probably quite right. 


Sir ISAAc PITMAN, the founder and 
prophet of the dominant system of 
shorthand writing, had been all 
his life the most energetic of workers in that and 
other causes—notably those of a revised English 
spelling and of vegetarianism. The scientific basis 
of his system may be questioned; but its practical 
utility is fully justified by the results.—M. Paul de 
Rémusat, who was recently re-elected Senator for 
the Haute Garonne upon the defeat of M. Constans, 
had been a considerable figure in the political 
and intellectual world of France. He had been 
M. Thiers’s private secretary during the famous 
tour of the capitals of Continental Europe, 
undertaken by that statesman after the Fourth 
of September to obtain aid or consideration for his 
beaten nation; he had afterwards been a Minister 
under him: and it was his defeat by M. Barodet 
in the famous Paris election of 1873 that brought 
about the substitution of Marshal MacMahon for M. 
Thiers as President and nearly led to a Monarchist 
reaction in France. The son of Charles de Rémusat, 
a distinguished author and an Academician, he had 
also written valuable works, notably a history of 
natural science.—Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B., had had 
a very distinguished career in India, but was probably 
best known to the English public through the con- 
flict with the Gaekwar of Baroda in 1873-74 which 
gave rise to a cause célébre.—The Hon. Sir St. George 
Foley, K.C.B., had a distinguished record in the 
Crimea and China, and had been Military Attaché 
at Vienna and Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey.— 
Dr. Profeit had been for twenty years Commissioner 
of her Majesty’s Estates in Scotland.—Mrs. Massing- 
berd was a well-known advocate of women’s rights, 
and the foundress of the Pioneer Club.—Miss Edith 
Wynne (Mrs. Agabeg) bad been among the most 
famous of the performers at Musical Festivals for 
nearly a quarter of a century previous to her retire- 
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NEXT WEEK. 





TF\HE great Parliamentary event of next week 
will be the introduction of the Education Bill, 
which is expected to be the first business for 
Monday. The Bill will be personally conducted by 
the Leader of the House of Commons, who has 
apparently been nerved to undertake fresh achieve- 
ments in that line by his conspicuous triumph of last 
year. Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the House, reminds 
one of the dissentient juryman who said that his 
eleven colleagues were the most obstinate and wrong- 
headed men he had ever known. When the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1896 ignominiously collapsed, the fault 
was, in Mr. Balfour’s opinion, everyone’s except his 
own. It was Sir William Harcourt’s. It was 
Sir John Gorst’s. It was Sir John Kennaway’s. 
It was Sir Albert Rollit’s. It lay in the nature 
of the subject. It lay in the composition of 
the House of Commons. Neither the actors 
nor the circumstances have since changed, 
except in two particulars. Mr. Balfour has been 
substituted for Sir John Gorst as the Minister 
nominally in charge of the measure. But the Leader 
of the House is really in charge of every measure, 
and it was Mr. Balfour’s acceptance of an awkward 
amendment which proved fatal to the late un- 
lamented Bill. A very bad reason has been given 
for the change in the Ministerial cast. It is that 
the new Bill, being a Money Bill, must be in the 
hands of the Treasury, and therefore of Mr. 
Balfour as First Lord. That is merely a technical 
quibble. For Money Bills are usually brought in, not 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, but by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the notice of the 
preliminary Resolution was given by neither of 
them, but by the Financial Secretary to the 
Department, Mr. Hanbury. There are, however, 
sound and solid arguments for the supersession 
of Sir John Gorst. In the first place, when 
his chief threw him over last summer, he sulked and 
did his best to destroy instead of saving the Bill. 
In the second place, he has since committed himself, 
by means of public speeches and of articles in 
magazines, to principles entirely at variance with 
the substance of the new Bill as already disclosed 
by the Parliamentary notice. Sir John is in favour 
of assistance from the rates, which he considers real, 
as distinguished from a grant out of the taxes, 
which he considers illusory, to “ Voluntary ”’ schools. 
He is also firmly convinced that a grant to schools 
under private management which was not given to 
schools under public control would be unjust and 
indefensible. How he reconciles the second propo- 
sition with even the Bill of last year he has not 
condescended to explain. The first proposition 
is at variance with the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

It is now practically certain that a sum of 
money, believed to be five shillings a child, will 
be conferred by Mr. Balfour’s Bill upon the Sec- 
tarian schools and upon the Sectarian schools 
alone. Even the “necessitous’’ Board schools, 
defined by the Act of 1870 as schools established 
in districts where a threepenny rate does not 
amount to seven-and-sixpence a child, will be left 
out. The Parliamentary Correspondent of the 
Times, who is usually well informed, does indeed 
assert that another Bill, to be brought in at a 
subsequent period of the Session, will provide for 
the necessitous Board schools. But Members whose 
constituents are interested in these schools will not, 
we imagine, be quite so simple as to put faith in 
assurances of this kind. Ministers are, and have 
been ever since they accepted office, under the 
strongest inducement to do something for the 












schools of the Church. There is a powerful part 

behind them which could turn them out if they did 
not. Even this degree of pressure, before which the 
strongest Governments have yielded, did not avail 
to procure an autumn sitting in 1896, by which the 
substance of the old Bill might have been saved. 
Most friends of the Board schools are already in 
opposition, and can therefore be neglected by the 
Government. We confidently predict that only one 
Education Bill will see the light this year, and we 
shrewdly suspect that the paragraph in the 
Times, to which reference has already been made, 
was intended for use at the Walthamstow Elec- 
tion rather than for any ulterior purpose. These lines 
were written before the publication of Mr. Balfour’s 
letter to Mr. Gray, which entirely confirms their pur- 
port. There is no part of England which will be hit 
harder by such a Bill as Mr. Hanbury indicates than 
the county of Essex, where two contests are now 
pending, and the part of Essex which will be hardest 
hit is the Walthamstow division. Mr. Sam Woods 
should be able to do great execution by a proper 
choice of elegant extracts from the harangues and 
essays of Sir John Gorst. The abolition of what is 
called the seventeen-and-sixpenny limit has also been 
foreshadowed. That was contained in the Bill of 
1896, and its meaning was then fully exposed. It 
means that no amount of voluntary subscriptions, 
however small, will be required by the Education 
Department in the case of any sectarian school, and 
that the denominational schools of the Church of 
England, for instance, may be entirely supported by 
the State while they are entirely managed by the 
parson. If Englishmen submit to that, they will 
submit to anything. 

The great meeting of the National Education 
Association on Tuesday night shows that the friends 
of sound popular schools are once more fully alive 
to the importance of organising and rallying their 
forces to resist a grave and imminent danger. Mr. 
George Dixon, who could not find it in his heart to 
vote against Sir John Gorst’s Bill, denounced Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill to the meeting in the strongest terms. 
His language, so far as that goes, was as forcible as 
Mr. Acland’s or Mr. Mundella’s, and he expressly 
stated that he spoke as an “old educationalist”’ 
rather than an old Parliamentary hand. The Govern- 
ment, who are bent upon carrying their Bill before 
the 3lst of March, have secured some obvious 
advantages by making it a Money Bill. It is true 
that they must pass a preliminary resolution or 
preliminary resolutions in Committee before they 
can bring their Bill in at all. But having done so, 
they reduce the subsequent proceedings in Com- 
mittee on the Bill almost to a formality, because no 
amendment can be proposed which would go beyond 
the scope of the said resolutions. Moreover, the 
Bill, being a Money Bill, can be taken at any hour, 
and will not be subject to the twelve o’clock rule. 
When—if ever—it reaches the House of Lords, the 
Peers will be precluded from amending it, and may, 
if Lord Salisbury should be driven into a corner by 
the exigencies of time, suspend their standing orders 
and pass it through all its stages after the first read- 
ing in a single day. Whether it be consistent 
with constitutional usage or public decency to 
deal in this manner with a highly controversial 
and bitterly contentious measure is a question upon 
which the country may not agree with her Majesty’s 
Ministers. We merely point out what may be done, 
and furnish our readers with a clue to the obvious 
motive for the course pursued. Sir William Har- 
court and the whole of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons are quite prepared to light this 
Bill with the same courage and pertinacity as they 
displayed last year. They cannot hope to obtain a 
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majority in the Lobby. But recent experience has 
shown that that is not essential to success. The 
majority for the second reading of the Education 
Bill of 1896 was 267. Butif the majority against 
it had been the same it would have gone only a few 
days sooner to its dishonoured grave. 








DYNAMITE AND LOYALTY. 





HE debate on the release of the dynamiters by 
the Home Secretary last summer has a moral 
of its own. It has, indeed, more than one moral. 
So far as the mere question of the dynamiters is 
concerned, it has not indeed taught us anything 
new. These men were deservedly punished for one 
of the gravest and one of the most cowardly crimes 
known to the law. Their release from the 
penalty they had so fully incurred was due 
to the manifest desire of the Home Secretary 
to deal with them as mercifully as__ possible. 
Heinous and inexcusable as was their crime, he 
was manifestly moved by the reflection that their 
motive was not absolutely ignoble. They were be- 
sotted fools who thought they could gratify a per- 
verted patriotism by making an attack upon the lives 
of innocent and defenceless persons. But they did 
not expect to gain any personal advantage 
for themselves by their crimes, and so far they 
were free from the reproach which attaches to all 
sordid offenders who sin merely for their own per- 
sonal advantage. It is clear that Sir Matthew 
White Ridley was not unmindful of this fact 
when he began the course of careful investigation 
into their condition which resulted in the release 
of three of their number. Most of us are not 
sorry that the men were set free, inasmuch as 
they had suffered a severe punishment which must 
have sufficed to convince both them and their 
sympathisers that crimes like theirs are not 
deeds to be attempted lightly. We confess, in- 
deed, that we should not be sorry if the convicts 
who still remain in prison for similar offences 
could now be set at liberty. It was necessary to 
deal with them with great severity — necessary 
not only in the interests of society, but even in 
the interests of Ireland itself. But now that 
their punishment has answered its purpose, there 
is no sufficient reason for prolonging it. It would 
be a good thing therefore if the Government 
were to open the prison doors to them. But the 
gorge of any ordinary man must rise when he 
contrasts the conduct of the men now in power 
when they were out of office with their conduct as 
Ministers of the Crown. If they had not denounced 
the Liberal Government so fiercely when they merely 
imagined that the dynamiters were to be released, 
no one would have thought of blaming them when 
they opened the prison doors for Daly and the other 
convicts. We do not believe that Sir Matthew 
White Ridley acted otherwise than from a sense of 
duty when he released these prisoners. But that 
fact only makes the conduct of the whole Tory 
_ when in opposition the more disgraceful. 
verybody knows how Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues in the late Government would have been 
abused by every Tory member and every Tory news- 
wo if they had yielded to the solicitations of the 
rish party and set such men as Daly and Gallagher 
free. It is precisely because of this knowledge that 
the action of the Tory Home Secretary leaves so bad 
a taste in the mouth, and that Mr. Balfour’s fit of 
hysteria seems so ridiculous. 








After all, however, the great moral taught by 
the debate on the release of the dynamiters is that 
of the value of party discipline. There is no doubt 
that a very large number of the Tory members sym- 
pathised entirely with Sir Henry Howorth in his 
attack upon the Government. Yet when it had once 
been made clear that Sir Henry was practically 
asking his fellow Tories to carry a vote which would 
have been a reflection upon the personal honour of 
the members of the Government, it became clear 
that he would get no support in the division 
lobby. Whatever feeling of anger might have 
been excited among the rank and file of the party 
by the action of the Home Secretary, they were 
not prepared to pass a vote which would have im- 
peached the personal honour of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley if not of other members of the Government. 
We cannot quarrel with the supporters of the 
Government because they took this view of their 
duty. They showed how strong the sense of party 
discipline and loyalty was when they made up their 
minds not to support an amendment with which 
unquestionably most of them were in sympathy, 
when they realised that by supporting it they must 
weaken the moral authority of their leaders. Their 
conduct in this matter affords a strong contrast to 
that of the Irish members during the present 
Session. Into the domestic differences of these 
gentlemen we have neither the right nor the wish 
to enter. They must be left to manage their own 
affairs, without any officious interference on the 
part of Englishmen. But they cannot deny to us 
the right to compare their sense of party discipline 
and party loyalty with that which distinguishes the 
Tories. There is, indeed, another comparison which 
comesevennearerhome. The Liberalsof Great Britain, 
like the Nationalists of Ireland, may learn some- 
thing from the example set by the Tory party in the 
debate on Sir Henry Howorth’s amendment, When 
a leader has to make such a complaint as that which 
fell from the lips of Lord Rosebery after his resigna- 
tion, it is clear that there must be something wrong 
in the internal organisation and discipline of the 
party to which he appealed. 

No wise man will care to take up the cry of 
‘“‘Our party, right or wrong.” That is the cry of 
unscrupulous faction. But there is a golden mean 
in all things, and members of political parties, when 
they begin to quarrel among themselves and to 
invite the outside world to look on at their inter- 
necine conflicts, ought at least to realise what it is 
that they are doing. They are certainly not ad- 
vancing the cause or helping the party to which 
they belong. It isa mere truism to say that men 
who are working for a common end are bound 
to work together if they wish to attain success. 
Nobody would suggest that members of a party 
should make any great sacrifice of principle for the 
mere sake of keeping together and marching in line. 
But where differences arise which do not affect 
questions of principle, but which relate chiefly to 
matters of expediency or to merely personal con- 
siderations, then party loyalty me | a strict sense 
of discipline are manifest duties from which no one 
can escape. Above all, it is clear that no party can 
do any good for itself if it is not disposed to trust 
its leaders up to a certain point, and to repose im- 
plicit confidence in their honour and good faith. 
The leader who is distrusted by his followers is the 
most helpless of living men. We have no sympath 
with Ministers in the matter of their dealings with 
the dynamiters, and we cannot regard the conclu- 
sion of the debate on Sir Henry Howorth’s amend- 
ment as satisfactory in itself; but it is not a bad 
thing that it should have furnished us this lesson in 
party cohesion and discipline. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEE. 


TY\HE unexpected length of the debate on the 
| Penrhyn dispute prevented the South African 
Committee from being appointed on Thursday, but 
the Government showed no disposition either to 
yield to their candid friends who desire no inquiry, 
or to postpone the inevitable. There can be little 
doubt that the Committee will have been appointed 
before Tur Speaker reaches its readers. No other 
course would have been compatible either with 
the honour or the interests of England. If the 
Government had broken their promise, they would 
have lost all moral weight in dealing with Pre- 
sident Kruger on the one hand and with Mr. 
Rhodes on the other. We can only express once 
again our surprise at the course taken by Mr. 
Rhodes’s friends in endeavouring to prevent the 
inquiry. After Mr. Stead’s mysterious hints of all 
that Mr. Rhodes could say if he would; after 
the rumours which have been so industriously 
circulated to convey the notion that Mr. Cham. 
berlain was privy to the raid; after the blatant 
speeches in East Lond:n about “unctuous recti- 
tude,’ and in Cape Town about “facing the music 
and the orchids,” it is a litt'e amusing to find 
that Mr. Rhodes is not particularly anxious for 
an inquiry by a House of Commons Committee. 
Can it be that the mysterious hints and the indus- 
trious rumours were designed to frighten Mr. 
Chamberlain out of his intention of proposing an 
inquiry? Can it be that the demonstrations at the 
Cape were a bit of bluff organised with the same 
ignoble object ? 

We trust that the same influences which have 
been at work to prevent the inquiry being held will 
not succeed in rendering it abortive. On this point 
we are not so satisfied. It is an ominous thing that, 
though Mr. Chamberlain last Session—in concert 
with Sir William Harcourt—stoutly resisted the in- 
crease of the Committee beyond fifteen, he now 
consents to increase it, and adds—of all men in the 
world—Sir John Lubbock, who had placed on the 
notice paper an amendment opposing allinquiry. In 
Sir John Lubbock’s opinion, recorded on the notice 
paper of the House, all those responsible for the raid 
have been punished—a pretty example of begging 
the question—and it is therefore inexpedient to 
reopen questions “which have now been disposed 
of.” Sir John Lubbock is not likely, therefore, to 
press the inquiry far home, and the suggestion that 
Mr. Redmond also should be added to the Committee 
points to a further increase in the Rhodian forces, 
Thus there are indications that the influences 
which have been so active have not been altogether 
ineffectual, and that Ministers are not quite 
so anxious for a full inquiry as they were six 
months ago. It must be sestennbered that the 
Chartered Company will be represented by the 
ablest counsel at the Parliamentary bar, and 
that there will be no counsel to state the case 
against them unless the suggestion which we made 
a fortnight ago is adopted. Thus every device will 
be used to keep out inconvenient facts. The illness 
of Sir Robert Meade and Mr. Fairfield seriously 
lessens the forces at the command of the Colonial 
Office. If the Opposition do not strain every nerve 
the inquiry may prove so brief and so barren that 
President Kruger will think British promises are 
made to be kept in the letter but broken in the 
spirit. An abortive inquiry would, if possible, be 
Worse than no inquiry at all. 

We must not be numbered among those who 
Wish to “hound down a great man because of one 
mistake.” On the contrary, we have always held, 











































































































































small part of the history which the Committee will 
have to unravel. We can see that there are strong 
grounds of policy in favour of passing an Indemnity 
Act, as has been suggested by the Westminster 
Gazette, and thus enabling Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit to tell the whole truth, if they so desire, 
without fear of the consequences. The real task 
before the Committee is twofold. They must first 
report as to what rearrangement of military forces 
will effectually prevent any repetition of Dr. 
Jameson’s escapade. It is essential that the 
Dutch of South Africa should understand that Mr. 
Rhodes will never again have it in his power, 
directly or indirectly, to disturb the peace of the 
Colony or the Republics. But, secondly, the 
Committee are directed to inquire “into the 
administration of the British South Africa 
Company and to report thereon, and further to 
report what alterations are desirable in the govern- 
ment of the territories under the control of the 
Company.” This is a duty which cannot adequately 
be performed in a week ora month. It involves an 
inquiry, doubtless, into many complaints of past 
injustice to individuals, and also into the 
extraordinary fashion in which the Com- 
pany has made wholesale land grants without 
regard to the vested interests of the natives. The 
question whether a great monopolist company 
should be allowed to exercise all the powers of 
civil government in a new country seems much 
more important than the question whether adequate 
Imperial police arrangements can be made to pre- 
vent future breaches of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
by ambitious millionaires. Is it right, for instance, 
that Lord Grey, or any other director of the Com- 
pany, should be the administrator of Rhodesia? 
Lord Grey is a perfectly high-minded man; but he 
must, if the country develops, find himself oppressed 
by the incongruity of his rival functions—one day 
as the head of the Government; the next day as 
the principal representative of a company having 
financial interests in every stock or stone in the 
vast territory. 

There are two ways in which the present anoma- 
lous position may be gradually regularised. Par- 
liament might proceed, as in India, by controlling 
the Board of Directors at home as well as the 
administrators abroad. It cannot be said that the 
present Board of the British South Africa Com- 
pany is particularly strong and capable. Sir Horace 
Farquhar and Mr. Cawston are doubtless experts on 
the financial side of the venture, but they are scarcely 
the kind of men to be chosen to administer an empire. 
The two Dukes are rather ornamental than useful, and 
Lord Gifford, V.C., completes the Board as it is 
now constituted in London. Even when assisted 
by the most capable solicitor and secretary, such a 
Council of Five is scarcely fit to administer a huge 
province as well as manage a big business. Thus 
some strengthening of the Board of the Company 
ought to be insisted on if the Company is to 
retain any governmental powers whatever. But 
Parliament, instead of assuming any direct re- 
sponsibility, might prefer to arrange for the 
gradual transfer of Rhodesia to the control of 
Cape Colony, on the precedent of Rupert’s 
Land. This is the course we have advocated all 
along. It could scarcely be resisted by Mr. Rhodes. 
The demonstrations in Cape Town are still fresh in 
the public mind. We are told that the people of 
Cape Colony are rallying to Mr. Rhodes. Be it so. 
They know their own business best. But if it be so, 
Mr. Rhodes will surely not object to the control of 
Rhodesia passing into the hands of these enthusiastic 
admirers of his. It may be true that Rhodesia is 
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was, or to be granted such rights of self-government 
as Manitoba enjoys. But the great Canadian North- 
West was made a territory of the Dominion long 
before any part of it was ready for self-government, 
and the same course might be followed in Rhodesia. 
We trust that the Commitee will not prove unequal 
to its great opportunity. 








RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 





TY\HE definite contradiction of the alarming 
_ reports as to an impending breakdown of 
the Czar’s health has not quite served to dissipate 
the public anxiety, but it has considerably reassured 
the world as to the immediate prospect both at 
Constantinople and in Europe. The disablement— 
even the temporary disablement—of Nicholas II. 
would have meant that Russian policy would be 
controlled for years to come by a Council of State 
—in other words, that it would be moulded accord- 
ing to the tradition of a cautious and hesitating 
bureaucracy, while yet it would be liable to sudden 
and violent aiterations due to the conflicting in- 
fluences of various great personages at the Russian 
Court. The normal tendency would probably have 
been to refrain from bold or decisive action, and 
allow the Turkish Empire as far as possible to 
decay in quiet, and to drift under Russian control ; 
while on any catastrophe in its fortunes, or perhaps 
even without a catastrophe, these other influences 
might have made themselves felt in a wholly un- 
predictable way. The Panslavist party, or the 
military party, might have got the upper hand and 
compelled active interference; or the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire might have come and found 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece ready for a tri- 
angular contest over the Macedonian problem, 
and Russia, the only Power that can do much to 
restrain any of them, in a state of temporary 
paralysis. Austria-Hungary could not act effectively 
in such a situation, partly because it is her tradi- 
tional policy to maintain the status quo in Eastern 
Europe, and partly because, even were this policy 
reversed, the strife of her own nationalities would 
assuredly prevent her from doing anything effective 
in the Balkans. Yet it is again most likely to be in 
the Balkans that the next European conflagration 
will begin. As it is, however, the Czar means, so 
long as his health holds out, to be his own 
Foreign Minister; and the Czar has at length 
been induced by Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy to aban- 
don the policy adopted by Prince Lobanoff and to agree 
that the measures of reform to be pressed on the 
Sultan shall be enforced, in case of need, by coercion. 
For the present, so far as we can judge from the 
Blue-Book, the Powers are agreed—not without con- 
siderable hesitation on the part of some of them— 
as to the need of eventual coercion; and it is hoped 
that their agreement also extends to the form that 
coercion will take. France and Russia have come 
round to Lord Salisbury’s view; Austria and Ger- 
many are believed to have done likewise; and the chief 
organ of the French Foreign Office—apparently to 
cover M. Hanotaux’s retreat—is desperately anxious 
to have it believed that whatever obstacle there may 
now be to the coercion of the Sultan must be sought 
for not at Paris or St. Petersburg, but at Berlin. 
Unfortunately, the visit of Count Mouravieff to 
Paris, following on that of Count Goluchowski to 
Berlin, has tended somewhat to impair this impres- 
sion of a temporarily united Europe. Both visits 
are perfectly natural in themselves, but they 
inevitably suggest to the amateur diplomatists 
of the Continental Press the probability of fresh 








divergences between the views of the Dual and the 
Triple Alliance. Europe seems to be again falling 
asunder into its two great camps—though the 
allegiance of Italy to the Triple Alliance must be a 
good deal less secure than it was a year ago; and 
although Count Mouravieff is to stop at Berlin on his 
homeward journey, it is impossible not to regard his 
visit to Paris as a demonstration of friendship, and 
his visit to Berlin as a mere business call. For the 
moment Europe is united and preparing for joint 
action at Constantinople—action initiated by Lord 
Salisbury, but subject more or less to the approval 
and leadership of the Czar. But behind the concert 
of Europe the old differences and oppositions—real 
or imaginary—appear once more. According to one 
egregious Continental critic, the net result is that 
England is isolated and unable to carry out her 
selfish projects of aggrandisement in the Near 
East. According to a semi-official German source, 
Count Goluchowski and Prince Hohenlohe are 
So anxious not to cut the thread which 
inds England to the Triple Alliance. No doubt 
both the Alliances are as anxious as usual to 
keep on good terms with us; but at present the 
situation standsthus. Weare leading the Dual Alli- 
ance—which is still somewhat unwilling—towards the 
coercion of the Sultan, and the two leading members 
of the Triple Alliance are following more unwillingly 
still. The third member of it is with us more heartily ; 
but her own affairs are likely to engross her attention 
for some considerable time. Under these circum- 
stances, everything depends on the maintenance 
of a definite and settled policy at St. Petersburg. 
France will follow Russia, but M. Hanotaux’s recent 
conduct does not give much hope either of her 
leading or of her following our lead if Russia 
should hesitate. Austria’s settled policy in the 
East is to do as little as possible, and Germany 
is inclined to fall in with Austria rather than with 
us. We do not know what truth there may be in 
the reports which represent the Czar as over- 
worked, distracted, and—though still in good 
health—liable at any moment to find that his 
strength has given way. We can only hope that 
they are entirely false. It may fairly be said that 
the peace of Europe depends on the persistence of 
the Powers in the policy indicated by the Blue- 
Book on the Eastern Question, and that the main 
direction of that policy must come from St. Peters- 
burg. We can only hope that that direction will 
remain in the hands of a ruler who has definitely 
made up his mind. 








INSURANCE. 





N interesting pamphlet which has recently come 

before us provides further matter for argument 
in connection with the question of Old Age Pensions, 
a scheme of which was briefly discussed in our last 
article. The pamphlet referred to is Mr. David 
Paulin’s “Old Age Pensions and Pauperism,”’ and 
is, in effect, a reprint of that gentleman’s inaugural 
address as Honorary President of the Actuarial 
Society of Edinburgh. The conclusion to which 
Mr. Paulin has arrived may be summed up in a 
sentence—that State-aided pensions, even if they 
could be shown to be practicable, are undesir- 
able and unnecessary. This pronouncement, if 
established, would necessarily render nugatory all 
the schemes and theories bearing on the subject 
that have been put forward by economists and 
statisticians, and the three leading arguments upon 
which it is based must be considered with all due 
caution. The contentions referred to are:—(1) The 
number of paupers relative to the population has 
greatly decreased ; (2) the condition of the working 
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classes has improved in many ways, but especially as 
regards wages; and (3) the means of thrift and 
provision for old age within reach of the working 
classes have been multiplied and improved and are 
being taken advantage of to an extent that must 
largely diminish pauperism in the future. Mr. 
Paulin argues, with some reason, that if these points 
can be established, it may be admitted that the 
deplorable amount of old-age pauperism which now 
confronts us is the outcome of a state of things no 
longer existing, and that the question of provision 
for old age and sickness may safely be left in the 
hands of the present generation of working men. 

It will now be interesting to turn to some of the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Paulin in support of his 
postulates. From the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Aged Poor he extracts the statement 
that if every person in the kingdom sixty-five years 
of age and upwards were to receive an immediate 
grant of five shillings per week by way of pension 
a mass of pauperism would still remain which would 
require the retention of almost the whole present 
equipment for relief of the poor. This, of course, is 
a weighty consideration ; but the statement cannot 
be accepted so long as any element of conjecture 
attaches to it, and as yet it is far from being a 
demonstrated fact. On the other hand, the statistics 
dealing with the actual numbers of persons in receipt 
of indoor and outdoor relief admit of greater exacti- 
tude, and the tables given by Mr. Paulin certainly 
show a marked decrease in the ratio of paupers to the 
population, so far as “ out-door poor” are concerned. 
As regards those in receipt of indoor relief, however, 
the decrease is quite insignificant. On the second 
point—the increased wage-earnings of the working 
classes—the author calls into requisition, as do 
most writers on pauperism and cognate subjects, 
the statistics compiled by Sir Robert Giffen. Two 
tables are given: the first showing an increase from 
-0 to 115 per cent. on the wages of skilled artisans, 
and the second a similar improvement in the pay of 
unskilled labour. These tables exclude the agricul- 
tural labourer—a very important omission—but we 
are told that, “according to the late Sir James 
Caird,” the average rise in the wage of this class 
has been about 60 per cent. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that this last evidence is not altogether 
conclusive. A very important corollary to the 
betterment shown in wages is the decrease 
in mortality among the poor which Mr. Paulin 
asserts has taken place. Here again, however, Mr. 
Paulin’s contention stops at actual demonstration. 
He quotes statistics of mortality among the poor 
of Edinburgh, a city the well-known low mortality 
of which goes far to diminish, if not to nullify, the 
force of the figures in relation to the general 
assumption made. However, on the whole, Mr. 
Paulin can reasonably claim to have shown that 
“the condition of the working classes has improved 
in many ways.” <As to the means of thrift and 
provision for old age which the author declares to 
be improving and increasing, Mr. Paulin reminds 
us that the Post Office and Trustees’ Savings Banks 
between them hold on deposit a sum of no less 
than £146,000,000, and that the amounts of the 
deposits have steadily increased since the in- 
stitutions named were founded. In particular it 
should be noted that the capital deposited in 
the Post Office has increased by more than fifty 
millions during the last ten years. This last is a 
Very significant fact, and one that gives much 
weight to Mr. Paulin’s contentions. As to Endow- 
ment Assurances, too, it is a familiar fact that they 
have enormously increased in popularity. Between 
the years 1887 and 1895 the number of policies of 
assurance in this class has increased more than 357 
per cent. Taking the industrial offices separately, a 
similar experjence has been recorded, but it appears 
a somewhat illusory argument to deduce from the 
figures of one great industrial company a spontane- 
ous growth in the national thrift. Just gs easily and 
tenably the development of endowment assurance 





might be ascribed to an energetic and successful 
agency canvass. We are unable in a short article to 
refer to the many pertinent details and examples 
given under other headings. In regard to the influ- 
ence of friendly societies, however, it should be noted 
that the total membership of these societies is set 
down as upwards of 8,000,000, with funds amount- 
ing to £26,000,000, These figures are in themselves 
a tacit confirmation of Mr. Paulin’s opinion that 
these societies ‘have become so influential a force 
in the national life that no Government would care, 
or dare, to introduce legislative proposals affecting 
the welfare of the people in times of sickness and 
old age without their co-operation and approval.” 
The closing section of the pamphlet merely repeats 
more or less familiar arguments against the practic- 
ability of old-age pension schemes whether com- 
pulsory or voluntary. But, to sum up, Mr. Paulin’s 
brochure, without probing very deeply the question 
or adducing any specially new arguments, is 
throughout instructive and interesting. Above all, 
it displays a clear co-ordination of ideas and a 
lucidity of diction which are not always dis- 
tinguishing features of presidential addresses in 
this country. 








FINANCE. 

VHE feeling in the City is decidedly better than 
it has been for a considerable time past. Hopes 

are still eutertained that the Powers will come to an 
agreement as to what is to be done in Turkey. And 
it is also hoped that we are soon to see a settlement 
of the Cuban Question. Then, again, the South 
African inquiry is soon to begin. It has been 
hanging over the market for so long that it 
is felt as a relief that s.on the best or worst 
as regards the Chartered Company will be known. 
The expectation appears to be that the indemnity to 
be paid to the Transvaal will be small. Some little 
disappointment was felt on Thursday at noon when 
it became known that no change was made in the 
Bank rate; but that was a temporary disappoint- 
ment, and, in fact, a change ought not to have been 
expected. Quite suddenly on Wednesday afternoon 
a demand sprang up for South African securities, 
and it continued very active on Thursday. The 
buyers must have been possessed of immense wealth, 
for they purchased thousands of shares at a time. 
This changed the whole aspect of the Stock 
Exchange, and people began to think that the 
long stagnation was at length at an end. The 
market for Government securities and for Home 
Railway stocks has been good all through the 
week, and, generally speaking, all British securities 
of every kind are in request. There has been little 
life in the American department, where there is 
much disappointment at the attitude apparently 
being taken by Mr. McKinley. It seems as if the 
currency question is to be shelved and the pro- 
tection policy pushed forward. There are fears 
that this may split up the party that elected 
Mr. McKinley, and that it may redound to 
the benefit of the Bryanites. The South 
American department continues strong, although 
there seems to be no doubt that much damage 
has been done in two of the Argentine provinces 
by locusts, and that the surplus available for export, 
of wheat more particularly, will in consequence be 
small. Upon the Continent the Bours2s are firm, 
but there is little doing. Operators clearly are wait- 
ing for the outcome of the negotiations at Con- 
stantinople. If a real settlement is effected, it is 
predicted in all the great Continental capitals that 
there will be a very marked revival of business, not 
only upon the Stock Exchange, but in trade 
proper ; and, indeed, it is evident that a settlement 
in Turkey would be a great benefit to French 
investors, who, it is estimated, hold over seventy 
millions sterling of Turkish, Bulgarian, and Servian 
securities. Over and above that, the removal 
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of war alarms would enable new enterprises to be 
entered upon ona large scale. Meantime, trade here 
at home continues steadily to improve. There is 
no speculation of any kind, but there is a general 
expansion and a fair amount of profits. Shipbuild- 
ing is as active as last year, as are all departments, 
indeed, of the metal trades. The woollen trade is 
recovering from the set-back caused by the panic in 
America, and there was good American buying at the 
Colonial wool sales in London this week. Even the 
cotton trade has not suffered so much from the 
Indian Famine as might have been expected. 

The directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount this week, although 
it was generally expected in the City that they would 
do so—on what grounditis not easy tosay. Itisnot 
improbable, however, that the rate may be reduced 
next Thursday. The rates of interest and discount 
in the open market tend downwards, and there 
is a vast accumulation of unemployed money in 
New York. Probably some gold will return 
from New York before long. The Continental 
money markets are becoming easier, and although 
there is a strong demand for gold in the open 
market for Japan, that will not last very long nor 
affect the rates of interest and discount. The 
greater cheapness of money, and the probability 
of its continuing for some months, contribute to 
bring about a more cheerful feeling on the Stock 
Exchange. In the Silver Market there is very little 
doing, but this week the India Council has been 
able to sell all its drafts at fairly good prices. 
Week after week, for some time past, the exchange 
banks refused to buy. Evidently they had supplied 
themselves with the means of making remittances to 
India beforehand; now it would appear that these 
remittances are exhausted and that they are buying 
more freely. The main demand is on account of the 
active exports of rice from Burmah. Throughout 
the rest of India trade is very bad, as it naturally 
must be, with famine existing over so wide an area, 
and with plague in Bombay and Karachi. The 
private information reaching the City this week, 
however, reports more favourably respecting the 
pestilence in Bombay. It is to the effect that the 
mortality is decreasing, and that there is some 
revival in business. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


——_+9— 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—Last night's storm in the House of 
Commons, in which Sir Henry Howorth and Mr. 
Balfour played the leading parts, was very signifi- 
cant. Mr. Balfour's almost passionate retort upon 
the audacious person who had ventured to criticise 
the action of the Home Secretary in releasing the 
dynamiters betrayed his consciousness of the fact 
that what Sir Henry said a great many other Con- 
servatives were thinking. The truth is, that there 
has been more uneasiness with regard to this par- 
ticular step on the part of the Home Secretary than 
has been occasioned by anything else done by 
Ministers. Even Mr. Balfour, though he was so 
ready to tear a passion to tatters last night, must 
admit that the whole affair looks badly. Nobody 
questions the personal honour of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley—a more honourable man does not breathe. 
But even the most honourable men are sometimes, 
through no fault of their own, placed in false 
positions We have only to remember with what 
heartiness and unanimity the whole Tory party 
applauded Mr. Asquith for refusing to release the 
dynamiters, and then to think of the Tory Home 
Secretary's action a few months later,in order to see 
the awkwardness of the dilemma in which Ministers 
have been placed. The dilemma is made the worse 
by the miraculous recovery of Daly from the illness 
which caused his release. Mr. Balfour may be as 
angry as he pleases with Sir Henry Howorth; but it 





is the facts with which he ought to quarrel rather 
than with the man who has called attention to them 

Mr. Rhodes escaped the interviewers yesterday 
by the simple expedient of remaining in his cabin 
during the short stay of the Dunvegan Casile at 
Plymouth ; but he will have to meet them afresh 
to-day. In the meantime the inquiry, to attend 
which he has come from the Cape, hangs fire, and 
must continue to do so until the debate on the 
Address has been settled. There is no question now 
as to the attitude which Mr. Rhodes will assume 
before the Committee. He will deny that he was 
any party to Dr. Jameson's entrance upon Trans- 
vaal territory twelve months ago, but he will not 
deny that he was in close sympathy with the anti- 
Kruger party at Johannesburg, or that he was pre- 
pared to render them any assistance in his power. 
His friends declare, however, that in this matter he 
was only one of many English sympathisers with 
the “ Outlanders,” and that among those sym- 
pathisers there was at least one member of her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Monday.—The question which seems to be en- 
grossing attention to-day is as to the future of 
the South African Committee. The return of Mr. 
Rhodes has no doubt brought the question to the 
front, but it is difficult to account for the extent 
to which the belief seems to prevail that, after all, 
despite the pledges of Ministers and the demands 
of the national honour, the inquiry will be shelved. 
It is difficult to imagine any course more disastrous, 
so far as the reputation of Ministers is concerned, 
than this would be. Remembering all that is said, 
and by no means in whispers, as to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s complicity in the proceedings which led up to 
the raid, one would imagine that he would be the 
most eager of all for the inquiry to which he has 
pledged himself. It is impossible, indeed, to believe 
that there can be any substantial foundation for 
the story of the abandonment of the inquiry, but 
it is so widely retailed and apparently so generally 
believed that one cannot omit mention of it here. 

To-night’s debate on the question of the released 
dynamiters may have some important results. The 
Times to-day in its leading article almost seems to 
hint at Sir Matthew Ridley’s resignation as a pro- 
pitiation of the outraged section of the Tory party. 
This would be a very unfortunate consequence of the 
mess that has undoubtedly been made. Sir Matthew, 
like every Home Secretary, has to fall in for a great 
deal of criticism, but his errors in almost every case 
are those which spring from his kindness of heart 
and his genuine anxiety to make the prerogative of 
mercy a real power. Mr. Balfour's outburst on 
Friday is universally condemned, and must be re- 
garded as another proof of the fact that his undoubt- 
edly great abilities are not those which shine most 
when their owner occupies the position of leader. 

Tuesday.—Last night's debate was, after all, a 
fizzle. ‘Sir Matthew White Ridley proved—what 
nobody had doubted—that he had acted from the 
purest motives in releasing the dynamiters; Mr. 
Asquith generously supported him in the course he 
had taken; Mr. Davitt made a speech which was 
powerful, pathetic; and wholly irrelevant to the par- 
ticular question at issue, and finally Sir Henry 
Howorth retired beaten from the scene. But the 
beating has left an uncomfortable feeling behind it in 
the breasts of the vanquished. The more complete the 
explanation given of the release of Daly and his 
fellow-criminals, the more extraordinary the facts of 
the case appear to be. And now we are face to face 
with another Irish question still more thorny than 
that which affects only the scoundrels who plotted 
murder and outrage against unoffending Englishmen. 
This is the question of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland. Said a friend who sits on the 
front Opposition bench to me last night: “They 
say we are to find a million of money to endow a 
University which is to be under the control of the 
priests; and nobody seems to care!" We must, 





of course, wait for the revelation of the Ministerial 
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proposals before condemning them ; but if there be 
any truth in the rumours now current, it will be 
difficult indeed for those Liberals whose Liberalism 
is something more than a mere partisan livery to 
remain quiet. Whatever the apathy prevailing 
throughout the country may be, and whatever may 
be the desires of the party leaders on both sides, 
the genuine Liberal will refuse to stultify himself 
in this amazing fashion. After all, whilst we are 
fighting clericalism in the English schools, we can 
hardly surrender to it in Ireland, so long as England 
is most unfortunately responsible for Irish affairs. 

The statement regarding the health of the Czar 
published in the papers this morning comes to us 
on the authority of the English Court. It is, in 
fact, a personal statement by the Queen. That 
being the case, it may be accepted with confidence. 
It is a great relief to learn that the stories which 
have been so freely current of late are either in- 
ventions or greatly exaggerated. Few greater mis- 
fortunes than the putting aside of the Czar could 
happen at the present moment. The most recent 
events have proved that his will can be made a 
power in Europe, and a power for good. If anything 
occurred which had the effect of paralysing it, the 
situation would become more difficult than it is 
already. 

Wednesday.—The visit of Mr. Rhodes to the 
Colonial Office yesterday was one of the topics of 
conversation last night. One recalled his interview 
with Mr. Chamberlain twelve months ago, and his 
very sudden departure from England afterwards. 
A friend who was actually present during a portion 
of the interview told me that last year Mr. Rhodes 
was “cast down but dignified.” Indeed, he admitted 
that he admired him more at that moment than 
he had done when he was at the height of his 
prosperity. What passed between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Rhodes twelve months ago is a 
secret which, so far as I know, has never been 
revealed. Equally secret was the meeting yester- 
day. Before these lines are in print it will be 
known whether the inquiry into the events of twelve 
months ago is to goon. All that I can note here is 
that the most desperate efforts are being made to 
prevent the carrying out of the inquiry, and that 
these would almost certainly prove successful if the 
better section of the Tory party did not feel that the 
honour of the Ministry is at stake and that the 
pledges which have been given by Mr. Chamberlain 
must be fulfilled. The additional fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain himself is being threatened with awk- 
ward revelations makes it all the more imperative 
that he should challenge the fullest inquiry. 

If a contest should take place at Newcastle—and 
Sir Charles Hamond is so completely hors de combat 
that one may be expected any day— it will prove one 
of the most interesting of all the electoral struggles 
since the General Election. Newcastle, though a 
distinctly fickle constituency, is the home of a vast 
working-class population, whose votes will be of 
importance as indicating the direction in which 
the working classes are moving in these troublous 
times, when so little is being done on either side in 
the way of popular inspiration or leadership. It was 
a reflection upon the intelligence of the town when 
it rejected Mr. Morley and returned such a person 
as “ Charley Hamond” at the General Election. It 
will be curious to observe whether the electors 
are conscious of this fact. The local Tory leaders 
are, of course, desperately anxious to avoid a contest 
at present; but one may be forced upon them at 
any moment. It is rather remarkable, by the way, 
that Sir Charles Hamond, like Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett and Mr. Bowles, has been the recipient of 
special favours from the present Sultan. Sir Charles 
Hamond, however, received his snuff-box twenty 
years ago, and it cannot, therefore, be cited as 
evidence that he sympathises in the Armenian 
policy of the Great Assassin. 

Thursday.—Mr. Gladstone delighted his friends 
by the vigorous health he exhibited on his arrival 








yesterday. Mrs. Gladstone, too, looked better than 
she has done for some time past. She remains dur- 
ing their brief stay in London with her niece Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Gladstone meanwhile being 
the guest of his son Mr. Henry Gladstone. Needless 
to say, the old personal friends of the former leader 
have been eager to see him during his visit. They 
have found him as keenly interested as ever in men 
and affairs, though politics have not occupied so 
much of his attention as other subjects of intellectual 
and social interest. The dinner at Mr. Armitstead’s 
to-night is confined to some of Mr. Gladstone’s oldest 
and most intimate friends, and is not, as the news- 
papers wrongly announce, of a political character. 

Salisbury is good, but not good enough. It is 
not a small thing to have pulled down the Tory 
majority in a typical cathedral city, but the seat 
has yet to be won. All that can be said therefore 
is that there is nothing in this election to check the 
rising hopes of the Liberals, or restore to their 
opponents the self-contidence which was so rudely 
shaken by the result in Cleveland. 

Really there ought to be some means of prevent- 
ing idiotic proposals like that contained in Sir 
Howard Vincent's Bill being forced upon the time of 
the House of Commons. Every practical man knows 
the mischief which has been done by the imbecile 
“ Made in Germany ” Bill. Now Sir Howard Vincent, 
who is apparently unable to perceive what is plain 
to everybody else, seeks to extend the mischief 
already caused by that measure, and he finds ninety- 
seven Members of Parliament to vote with him! It 
is recorded that Mr. Gladstone once remarked, on 
learning the result of a particular division in the 
House of Commons, “ Bedlam ought to be enlarged.” 
One feels inclined to repeat the observation on read- 
ing the story of yesterday’s proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. 

A friend sends me the following in reference toa 
tragic incident reported in to-day’s paper :— 


“The Bishop of Dover has had his great-coat stolen at a 
meeting in the Church House, 
“So they’ve stolen the Bishop of Dover's great-coat 
At the Church House—those larcenous waiters ! 
But one grain of comfort remains, we still note: 
Thank God! they’ve not taken his gaiters. 
For a Bishop his coat can oft change, as he goes 
On his preachings, his prayings, and beggings, 
But his real holy character everyone knows 
At a glimpse of his spiritual leggings.’ 
Friday.—Lord Penrhyn’s unpleasant personality 
obtruded itself last night between the House and 
the business of the South African Committee. The 
debate, in which the Board of Trade was attacked 
for daring to assume that a millionaire peer stood on 
the same footing as other persons in the eyes of the 
law, was by no means edifying. Mr. Balfour, for 
decency’s sake, was compelled to stand by Mr. 
Ritchie; but he allowed the House to see that all his 
sympathies were with “ property,” and that he had 
none for labour. When at last the South African 
business was reached, though little progress was 
made with the debate, it was made quite clear that 
the only thing which prevented the abandonment of 
the inquiry was the pledge given by Ministers 
twelve months ago. Still, Mr. Balfour has managed 
to get out of pledges still more explicit, and the 
Committee will be in danger until the vote re- 
appointing it has actually been carried, To-night, it 
is to be hoped, will settle the business, though even 
this is not certain. 








THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


— ~>o> — 
(FROM AN IRISH CONTRIBUTOR.) 


HATEVER relative importance other Irish 
W questions may have in point of urgency, 
speaking in an abstract sense, higher education for 
Catholics is the greatest of all Irish questions. It is 
probable that had it been settled earlier, the other 
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Irish questions would have been fewer to-day. Ont 
of a Catholic population of three millions and a half 
there are but two hundred and fifty persons re- 
ceiving a University training. Had—every year for 
the past sixty years, let us say—that number been 
ten times as many: had the mass of the Irish people 
during that period had a race of leaders as highly 
educated as those of the Catholics of Bavaria or 
Belgium, the Irish people might have had Home 
Rule long ago, and relieved the British Parlia- 
ment of all other Irish problems by settling them 
themselves. It will be interesting some day to discuss 
the reasons why this great question, the necessary 
complement of Catholic Emancipation, has remained 
still unsettled in the last decade of the century. 
How far Catholic bishops were right or wrong in 
refusing a half-loaf, which might have nourished 
their flocks for stouter efforts to obtain the rest; 
how far British statesmen, with their policy of 
refusing to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas, 
are to bear the blame; what was the influence of 
Cardinal Cullen on the issue, and what that of 
Newman — these are all instructive points which 
some scientific historian, perhaps trained in the 
forthcoming University, will one day elucidate for us, 
but they are now points for the historian only. 
The long controversy over this question was 
brought to a close by the pregnant debate of 
last week, when the Government, with the approval 
of the Opposition, practically committed themselves 
to a concession of the Catholic claims. 

This is a great advance, and on the importance 
of it we need not dwell here. But it is at this point 
that the practical difficulties begin and that the 
Catholics of Ireland have a serious responsibility 
cast upon them—a responsibility even more serious 
than that which they exercised when they rejected 
Mr. Gladstone's Bill in 1873. Mr. Balfour complained 
on Friday evening that in this matter Parliament 
has not had so much guidance from the leaders of 
Irish opinion as it ought to have had. Whatever 
the reasons for the absence of that guidance hitherto 
may have been, it ought to be forthcoming at the 
stage the question has now reached. The Catholics 
must make up their minds as to what exactly they 
want—or rather, what exactly they prefer, as_be- 
tween two alternatives which are before them; and 
Trinity College too must make up its mind and 
clearly give us its reason as to what its attitude is 
to be towards one of these alternatives. Some of 
the Catholic spokesmen in last week's debate seemed 
to take the ground that their claim would be run- 
ning some risk if they brought forward definite 
proposals, and that it was their best policy to call 
on the Government to produce its scheme and then 
say whether that was the thing they wanted. This 
sort of policy, which has something to say for itself 
in respect of measures of another class, is entirely 
out of place here. The principle here is conceded ; 
it is a simple principle, namely, that Catholics 
shall have an equality of endowment in respect 
of University education; it is one which cannot 
be improved upon or minimised by opportunist 
manceuvring. It is in the details that all the 
difficulties lie, and these are difficulties less for 
Parjiament than for the Irish Catholics themselves. 
Parjiament, through the mouth of Mr. Balfour, has 
practically said to the Irish Catholics : “ We concede 
the principle; tell us what you want as to details, 
and unless they conflict with the primary object in 
view, we shall concede them tco.” Now the Irish 
Catholics may reply: “ We have told you what we 
want. We are willing to accept either a Catholic 
College, adequately endowed, which shall be, with 
Trinity, a College of the University of Dublin; 
or, failing this, an adequately endowed separate 
Catholic University.” The mere presentation of 
these two alternatives—a course which may have 


answered hithertc—is no longer enough, and if 
Catholics insist on telling us no more as to their 
preferences, it must only be because their leaders 
have not adequately realised the magnitude and 











perplexity of the problem. One of these alterna- 
tives is so different in many essentials from the 
other that it is hard to conceive how the people 
most interested can be indifferent as to which is 
chosen, the choice being one that settles the form 
into which the higher education of Irish Catholics is 
to be cast for generations. The first alternative, a 
CatholicCollege affiliated with the existing University 
of Dublin, has very much to be said for it, even from 
the Catholic point of view. We confess ourselves it 
is the alternative we prefer. The bringing together 
of the Catholic youth and Protestant youth of 
Ireland in friendly rivalry, and companionship 
in the examination halls and playing fields of the 
one University, cannot but be an inestimable ad- 
vantage to them and to their common country. 
The difficulty of devising a curriculum which shall 
meet Catholic scruples, and yet be at the highest 
standard on the vexed subjects of history and 
philosophy—a difficulty which was at one time 
thought to be beyond the wit of man—has been 
successfully settled by the joint examination papers 
of the Royal University. The dangers which at one 
time a timorous conception of their position caused 
Catholic prelates to see in the mingling of their 
youth with those who differed from them in religion 
are now found to be illusory. 

English Catholic youth are accordingly encour- 
aged to go to Oxford and Cambridge, and the Irish 
Catholic bishops are willing to accept an affiliation 
with the foundation of Queen Elizabeth. But such 
an affiliation must be a very different thing from 
the other alternative of a separate Catholic Univer- 
sity. Apart from the fact that the features which 
are reckoned advantages in the one must by their 
absence be counted disadvantages against the other, 
there is this great difference, that in a separate 
Catholic University a theological faculty may be 
endowed, whereas with an affiliated College of 
Dublin University this cannot be. Do the Irish 
Catholics want a theological faculty in the new 
system? In other words, do they want their 
clergy as well as their laity to have the benefits 
of a University education? To our mind, no more 
vital question can be asked in this connection. 
That the secular clergy of Ireland should be trained 
in the liberal atmosphere of a true University 
is a desideratum which no one who regards the 
interests of civil liberty and general progress in that 
country will undervalue. Are the Irish Catholics 
willing to forego this advantage for their clergy in 
choosing the affiliated College alternative in prefer- 
ence to the separate University, and if they are not, 
how do they propose to secure it in connection with 
that alternative? Again, have the Catholics defined 
clearly to themselves their determination as to the 
composition of the governing body, and if so, by the 
light of what data have they defined it? Mr. Balfour 
cited the instance of a Catholic University in 
America, whose governing body is largely, if not 
entirely, clerical. The President of this University 
—Bishop Keane—was the other day removed by the 
strong hand of the Papal Legate. Is this the pre- 
cedent the Irish Catholics would select? If not, is 
it the Belgian or the South German precedent? 
What exactly is the Belgian and what is the South 
German precedent, and how have they worked? 
These are the questions upon which for their own 
sakes, the Irish Catholics should fully inform them- 
selves, and upon which Parliament and the Govern- 
ment have a right to claim from them ample 
information and clear statements. 

The time has come for Trinity College also to 
make up its mind and state its case. If Trinity had 
no serious objection to a Catholic College being 
affiliated with Dublin University, one aspect of the 
problem might be considered solved. But we are 
aware that many, if not most, of its leading 
members, while in favour of the principle of the 
Catholic claim, fear that such an affiliated college 
would be a danger to Trinity and impair the 
prestige of the degrees of Dublin University. Have 
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they fully considered whether the prestige of that 
University would not be more injured by the en- 
dowment of a rival University, which would eventu- 
ally become the University of the great bulk of the 
people, while Dublin University would become the 
neglected mother of a small minority? In its 
Charter, Dublin University is described as “ Mater 
Universitatis,” as if its natural destiny in the view 
of its founder was to become the mother of several 
Colleges. Have its present governors considered 
whether the historic University of Burke and 
Grattan and of Shiel and Moore would not only 
preserve but enhance its prestige by becoming the 
mother of two great Colleges instead of one, and 
whether Trinity itself qué College would not have 
as much to gain as its rival, in broadening of spirit 
and stimulus, from the mingling and competing of 
its men with those of its Catholic sister? Have they 
considered the waste and inconvenience of three 
degree-conferring bodies being set up in Dublin (for 
Mr. Lecky’s alternative of a Catholic College 
affiliated with the Royal University may be dis- 
missed, because the Catholics would not accept it) ? 
It comes to this then, that until the Irish Catho- 
lics and Trinity College present us with full state- 
ments on all the aspects of this most perplexing 
problem, its solution cannot make real progress. 
We would strongly recommend the Catholics to 
consider the advisability of appointing a representa- 
tive Committee to make a regular examination and 
report. They might send Commissioners to such 
countries as possess Catholic Universities to bring 
back a full and up-to-date description of the con- 
stitution, working, and results of these institutions. 
The money for doing this we think might fairly be 
furnished by the Government. Mr. Balfour, in his 
professed desire to govern Ireland according to Irish 
ideas, has appealed for advice and information, and 
if the Catholics take such steps to respond ade- 
quately to his appeal, he ought to be ready to help 
them with regard to the expense. 








A GREAT ARCH-ZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 





CCORDING to ancient tradition, the founder of 
the Buddhist faith was born, in the sixth cen- 
tury BC., at Kapila-vastu, the capital of the Sikya 
tribe, on the confines of Northern India. The 
problem as to where the site of this city was to be 
sought has been engaging the attention of Indian 
archeologists for more than thirty years. The be- 
ginning of its solution was made by the late General 
Sir A. Cunningham, Director of the Archzological 
Survey of India, with the identification, in 1863, of 
the ruins of Sahet Mahet, situated about fifty 
miles almost due north of Oudh, with Sravasti, one 
of the most important cities of the valley of 
the Ganges in Buddha’s time. This identification 
furnished a starting-point in the search for the 
sits of Kapila-vastu. Two Chinese pilgrims who 
visited Northern India, the holy land of Buddhism, 
about 400 a.p. and 630 Ap. respectively, have 
left exact accounts of the distances between and 
the relative directions of their various halting- 
places in the course of their pilgrimage. The works 
of these travellers, named Fa Hien and Hiouen 
Tsiang, have been translated into English by two 
distinguished Chinese scholars, Professor Legge, of 
Oxford, and the Rev. S. Beal. They have proved 
invaluable to Indian archeologists in quest of 
Buddhistic sites. According to both these pilgrims, 
Kapila-vastu was situated somewhat over eighty miles 
to the south-east of Srivasti. Sir A. Cunningham, 
in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” accordingly 
identified Kapila-vastu—without, however, visiting 
the spot—with a place called Nagar Khas, which 
lies eighty-one miles from Sahet Mahet and about 
thirty miles almost due east of Oudh. 
Twelve years later Mr. Carleyle, General Cunning- 





entirely to find the numerous buildings mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrims. He therefore proceeded 
to look eighteen miles farther north for Kapila- 
vastu in a district abounding with ruins. Although 
Mr. Carleyle here discovered neither inscriptions nor 
sculptures, his identification of the site was accepted 
by Sir A. Canningham in his archeological survey 
reports. In this far from satisfactory state the 
question was long allowed to rest. 

It was not till 1895 that a real advance was made 
towards the solution of the problem. In March 
of that year a German scholar, Dr. Fiihrer, the 
archeological surveyor of the North - West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, was travelling in the Nepalese 
Terai, as the tract of lowland forest country 
skirting the foot of the Himalaya range is called. 
Here, at the village of Nigliva, situated near Gorakh- 
pur, and some 140 miles north of Benares, he came 
across a sfiipa, or relic-mound, as well as a pillar 
with an inscription of the great Buddhist king 
Asoka, dating from about 245 B.c,. The pillar in- 
scription recorded the fact that Asoka had restored 
the sfipa and visited it himself. Dr. Fiihrer was 
now becoming distinctly “warm”; for both the 
stipa and the inscription in question are mentioned 
by Hiouen Tsiang, according to whose itinerary 
they were quite close to Kapila-vastu. Dr. Fiihrer, 
therefore, resolved to return and examine the whole 
neighbouring district, in which another pillar with 
an Asoka inscription was reported to exist some- 
where. He began to carry out his plan last November. 
On arriving in the Terai he, however, found it 
impossible to commence excavations, because, owing 
to the famine in Nepal, provisions for a sufficient 
number of labourers could not be obtained; so he 
had to content himself with a search for the pillar 
about which he had heard. This he succeeded in 
finding, on December Ist, about thirteen miles from 
Nigliva, and two miles north of the Nepalese town 
of Bhagvanprr. Only a small portion, about nine 
feet in height, was visible above ground, and proved 
to be covered with inscriptions made by pilgrims, 
one of them dating from 800 A.p. When laid com- 
pletely bare, the column turned out to be twenty- 
five feet in height. About ten feet below the present 
level of the soil it bore a perfectly preserved in- 
scription in Pali. A squeeze sent to Vienna has 
now been deciphered by the Sanskritist, Professor 
Biihler, the greatest living authority on Indian 
epigraphy. 

This newly-found inscription definitely settles 
the question of the site of Kapila-vastu. It is to the 
effect that King Asoka visited the spot as the birth- 
place of Buddha and set up a stone pillar there as a 
memorial for future ages. The inscription also 
mentions the village of Lummini. This is without 
doubt identical with the Grove of Lumbini, where, 
according to Buddhist tradition, the Queen of 
Kapila-vastu bore the future Buddha. The possi- 
bility of the pillar having been removed from its 
original site to where it now stands is precluded by 
the evidence of Hiouen Tsiang. That author, in 
describing Lumbini, speaks of a tall pillar being 
there, in the neighbourhood of four relic mounds. 
He adds that the column was originally sur- 
mounted by the figure of a horse, but was later 
broken in two by the machinations of an 
evil demon, These statements correspond to the 
actual facts. The total height of the column 
in its present state is about twenty-five feet, and 
nearly twenty feet of it must have been visible in 
the traveller's time. It is situated in the immediate 
vicinity of four sfi#pas. The upper part, with the 
capital, is wanting. It wears the appearance of 
having been shattered by lightning. This is prob- 
ably what the pilgrim meant; for the Buddhists 
ascribe every storm to the anger of the Nagas or 
serpent deities, and “ dragon" is the regular Chinese 
equivalent of Naga. Finally, the old name of the 


place—Lumbini—is almost certainly preserved in 
the first part of its modern local designation, 





ham's assistant, visited this locality, but failed 
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Hiouen Tsiang does not, it is true, mention the 
inscription on the pillar, but this is probably due to 
its having already been covered up by the accumula- 
tions of débris ; for the inscription begins about 
six feet from the base of the column. In the course 
of twenty-one centuries the level of the soil has 
risen sixteen feet. Assuming the rise to have been 
uniform, the surface would have been some seven 
feet higher by the time of the Chinese pilgrim’s 
visit than it originally was nine centuries before. 

After the identification of the very spot where 
Buddha was born, it became easy enough for Dr. 
Fiihrer, by following the exact statements of the 
Chinese pilgrims, to ascertain the site of the city of 
Kapila-vastu itself. The vast ruins of staipas, 
m-nas‘eries, palaces, and other buildings were 
found, exactly as Fa Hien states, about eight miles 
north-west of Lumbini. They are covered with 
forest, and extend over an area of no less than 
seven miles in length and two to three in breadth. 

This great discovery will open up a field for 
archzeological research which, it may be confidently 
hoped, will yield great results. Even at the end 
of the fourth century Fa Hien found the whole 
region a cesolate waste, almost destitute of 
inhabitants and covered with ruins, much the 
same as it is to-day. Since the site must, 
therefore, have been covered up for close on 
2,000 years, it promises to contain many old 
specimens of coins, inscriptions, sculpture, as well 
as architecture undefaced by reconstruction or 
restoration. Hitherto no Indian inscriptions have 
been found earlier than those of Asoka, which are 
engraved on rocks or pillars all over India and date 
from about 250 B.c. Now there is every reason to 
hope that pre-Asoka inscriptions will turn up among 
the débris of a city in which the founder of Buddh- 
ism himself was born. It is fortunate that the earth 
has preserved her secret till a time when it is likely 
to be received and dealt with in a scientific manner. 

It is pleasant to know that the Nepalese Govern- 
ment has undertaken to begin next winter a 
thorough excavation of the site of Kapila-vastu on 
a considerable scale. When the ruins have been 
laid bare, the spot will, doubtless, become a favourite 
place of pilgrimage for Buddhists from every part 
of the world. 

Buddhism has suffered a strange fate in India. 
This noble religion—which shunned the shedding of 
blood, even in sacrifice ; which inculcated gentleness 
to animals as well as to men; which, breaking down 
the barriers of caste and nationality, preached the 
doctrine of salvation to all tribes and peoples— 
spread to many countries beyond the limits of 
India—to Nepal, Thibet, China, Japan, Ceylon, 
Burmah, and Siam. There it has humanised count- 
less millions of men, and at the present day 
numbers more adherents than any other faith. 
How different its destiny in India! Two 
hundred and fifty years after Buddha's death 
it had become the official religion of Asoka, 
the most powerful monarch in India, and prevailed 
from the valley of Cabul to the mouths of the 
Ganges, from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Vindhya range. Fa Hien found it flourishing in 
various parts of India about 400 A.p.; but in 
Hiouen Tsiang’s time it was already in a state of 
decay. Till about 1000 ‘a.p., the epoch of the 
Mohammedan conquest, it still had a footing in a 
few great sanctuaries; soon after that it was 
heard of no more. Thus, after existing in India 
for 1,500 years, it vanished entirely from the land 
of its birth. . 

It has indeed left memorials, in the shape of 
innumerable ruins, over the whole surface of the 
Indian peninsula. The largest and oldest of these, 


which the archwologist finds everywhere, are the 
work of the Buddhists, the first builders of India: 
underground temples, rock monasteries, the sub- 
structure of almost all the great Hindu sanctuaries, 
and numberless monuments erected on spots made 
But even the 


sacred by Buddha or Buddhist saints. 








birthplace of the great founder of the faith has lain 
forgotten for a thousand years, to be revealed only 
by the records of a foreigner. 








THE ANIMUS AGAINST FREE LIBRARIES. 





A RECENT performance of the Islington rate- 
payers has provoked a singular outbreak of 
animosity against free libraries. Islington was 
invited to adopt the Free Libraries Act; and, as 
an incentive to sound judgment, Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, whose discerning munificence spreads 
itself over the country, offered ten thousand pounds 
towards the endowment of literature in this London 
borough. On a poll, the Act was vetoed, and 
Islington has been vociferously congratulated in 
some Tory journals on its public spirit in reject- 
ing “a bribe.” “Why should we establish free 
libraries,” asked the Standard with fine scorn, “ any 
more than free theatres, free newspapers, or free 
bicycles?” Oddly enough, our contemporary 
omitted free education in its list of superfluities 
with the cost of which the ratepayers ought 
on no account to be saddled. Free education, if we 
are not mistaken, was granted by a Conservative 
Government, and is periodically vaunted by the 
Standard as a shining example of what the Con- 
servatives have done for the people. If the taunt 
about free bicycles has any point, it is surely much 
more effectual against this policy than against the 
Free Libraries Act. Why is it rational to tax the 
community for teaching poor children to read, 
and irrational to bear the cost of public collec- 
tions of books? Possibly, the majority of Isling- 
ton ratepayers are against free education; but 
how does that entitle them to be patted on the 
back by the enlightened Standard? We can 
imagine that they carry their consistency to the 
point of objecting to museums, picture galleries, and 
other institutions which are enjoyed by the public 
at the common expense. We can hear an Isling- 
tonian declaring he will pay no taxes till the 
iniquitous abuse which permits graceless and im- 
pecunious idlers to make free with the Reading 
Room of the British Museum is abolished. Perhaps 
some Wat Tyler from the “ Angel’’ will tell us that 
people who want to admire pictures and statues 
ought to pay for them instead of putting the 
charges of this entertainment on the rates or taxes. 
Why is there no outcry in the Standard when 
the Government spends a large sum on an Old 
Master for the National Gallery? “If a citizen 
wants to look at an Old Master, he had better 
buy it,” would be just as sagacious philosophy 
in our contemporary as its homily against free 
libraries. It is quite certain that comparatively 
few persons take any interest in the masterpieces 
of art bought for the nation; yet every fresh pur- 
chase will be applauded by the journal which thinks 
it absurd to ask ratepayers to set up a library for 
the common enjoyment. If the treasures of South 
Kensington are free to all, why not bicycles, Satur- 
day to Monday excursions, and the daily wisdom of 
the Standard? This argument is just as logical as 
the argument against free libraries ; but we do not 
expect it to command any serious attention. 

Of course, it is urged that the free library is a 
licensed haunt of loafers, amongst whom are included 
the people who read novels. The “compact ma- 
jority ” in Islington will assure you that if the 
library were used for the purposes of genuine 
culture, if everybody went there to study learned 
books, if it could be shown that such an institution 
would perceptibly increase the erudition of the 
Caledonian Road, there might be plausible ground 
for considering Mr. Passmore Edwards's offer, and 
for adding an imperceptible sum per head to the 
rates. But why keep a public building for ne’er- 
do-weels of, both sexes to waste their time over 
romances? We do not remember that when the 
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Standard commended free education as a great 
Conservative boon to the country, it was pointed 
out that no child would be educated for nothing 
without a guarantee against the profligate expendi- 
ture of public money in the cultivation of a taste 
for fiction. Mr. Goschen did not promise the House 
of Commons that his policy would not augment the 
students of Mr. Rider Haggard. If it is right to 
teach children at the public charge how to read 
novels, why is it wrong to open a free library in 
which, at a suitable age, they may have access to 
those pernicious works? The great majority of 
readers, in or out of a free library, choose novels. 
in this respect the literary taste of Islington is 
probably not superior to that of most people of in- 
telligence and leisure. The novel engages by far the 
largest share of critical attention; to its sphere belong 
some of the highest achievements of literary genius ; 
and to the discriminating reader it may yield both 
pleasure and profit in a rare degree. To say that 
such discrimination cannot be ensured in a free 
library is like saying that no child ought to be 
taught to read unless he can be prevented from 
turning the lesson to frivolous account. If it be true 
that the percentage of novels issued in free libraries 
is too high, there is no rational remedy except the 
growth of a better standard of taste. You cannot 
compel the habitué of the Reading Room at the 
British Museum to pursue certain lines of study 
officially laid down ; and it would be just as reason- 
able to shut up the Reading Room because the 
authorities cannot coerce the students as it is for 
{slington to reject the Free Libraries Act because 
the dominant ratepayers object to provide for the 
public consumption of fiction. 

It is, indeed, an extraordinary misconception of 
the civic spirit which treats such liberality as that 
of Mr. Passmore Edwards as corruption, and makes 
it a virtue to lay a ban on free literature. “An 
ignorant impatience of taxation” is characteristic 
of uncivilised communities where the elements which 
compose a well-ordered society are still without 
cohesion. An ignorant impatience of education is 
characteristic of a community which does not ap- 
preciate the social advantages of a library accessible 
to all, feels no pride in the collection of books as 
a public trust, and cannot distinguish between books 
and bicycles as objects of municipal enterprise. It 
is significant that the Free Libraries Act has en- 
countered its greatest obstacles in London, for, in pro- 
vincial towns with less population and prosperity 
than Islington, the Act has been adopted as a 
natural complement of the educational system, and 
& natural expression of the local interest in the free 
circulation of ideas. The Islingtonian philosophy 
which regards a municipal centre of free ideas as 
equivalent to the gratuitous distribution of butter 
or candles at the expense of the ratepayers, has not 
permeated our nation of shopkeepers. The Act has 
made remarkable headway, considering the diffi- 
culties interposed by people who ought to know 
better, and by people whom no amount of experience 
can ever teach. The administration of free libraries 
may sometimes be open to criticism, and the pre- 
ponderant taste for books may not always be ideal ; 
but everybody who has watched the growth of 
these institutions dispassionately is keenly sensible 
of their value to the general weal. 








THE DECADENCE OF PRINCE CHARLIE. 





\ R. ANDREW LANG is possibly the most humor- 

ous person in modern literature, agreeable, a 
real pleasure to meet, full of interests, and always 
interesting. He has the enviable faculty of making 
grave things gay, and gay things illuminative. He 
does some things so excellently that we almost 
grudge his ability to do other things well enough to 
induce him to turn aside into the bye-paths where 





they are found, and where he finds much of the 
entertainment that enables him most happily to 
entertain. His new book on “ Pickle the Spy” * 
shows his fine scent for romance. It is not quite 
as accurate as Mr. Lang's work ought to be, and 
it is more iterative and expansive than is seemly 
in what claims to be literature: yet its interest 
will not be denied. He has got an excellent 
villain—-nay, a couple—the one of whom has been 
by the genius of Stevenson sufficiently preserved, 
the other of whom only escaped from being fitly 
set in immortal amber by the same genius being so 
rudely extinguished in death. We have here got 
two or three manly figures like Lochgarray, Henry 
Goring, and Archibald Cameron; but for the rest, 
all we have is a pitiful tale of rascality, folly, 
imbecility, and mean cunning. It is curious out of 
what sordid clay heroes may be made. The veil 
that is here lifted from the wandering Jacobites 
reveals a crowd of as squalid figures as ever 
kept themselves alive by begging and plotting, 
deceiving and being deceived, on behalf of a lost 
cause. 

It is curious, too, how the Stuarts have been 
able to touch both the vulgar and the cultivated 
imagination, though the cultivated mainly on the 
side of its affinity with the vulgar. They seemed 
from the very moment the crown came to them 
to have been marked by fate for misfortune. The 
second of them who ever wore a crown died prac- 
tically broken-hearted, with one son murdered, the 
other captured by the English foe; that captured 
son (the literary genius of the race) was assassinated 
by his nobles while defended by the women of his 
Court, notably by the famed Catharine Barlas. His 
son, the second of the Scottish Jameses, was killed 
at Roxburgh Castle, a victim to the very weapon 
that had promised him victory; his son was 
miserably murdered while seeking to escape out 
of the hands of his rebellious nobles headed by 
his own son and Archibald Bell-the-Cat. That 
son, the fourth James, Scott's “Champion of the 
Dames,” fell at Flodden, and his son turned his 
face to the wall after Solway Moss, leaving the 
crown which had “come with a lass to go with 
a lass.” The “lass” it did not go with grew into 
Mary Stuart, whose fate all may pity, but whose 
character is a problem that divides historical 
students into hostile camps, where the art of criti- 
cism is lost in the enthusiasm of the ecstatic 
admirer or fierce iconoclast. Her son was the 
Scottish Solomon who gave the Stuart line to 
England; and though it escaped from the stern 
Scot, it was not delivered from the hands of its 
inevitable Nemesis. The conflicts that James I, 
IIIl., and V. had known in the North followed the 
footsteps of their descendants into the South. The 
pitiful story repeats itself, till England, grown 
impatient, finally sends the second James and 
the fourth English Stuart about his business, and 
changes our hereditary into an elective monarchy. 
And now the whirligig of time brings round one of 
its most curious revenges. The men who could never 
govern experienced a kind of apotheosis, and were 
adorned with the most regal grace. The romance 
of the eighteenth century was embodied in the ‘15 
and the °45, and chivalry was held to have been im- 
personated in Charles Edward. 

One of the undesigned effects of the situation 
was the degree in which it tended to idealise 
the Celtic race—or, at least, its Gaelic branch ; 
but the idealisation was mainly at the hands of 
the Saxon. The Stuarts were not Gaels, but were 
Norman on both the Fitzalan and Bruce sides. 
They had not been, while they reigned in Scot- 
land, very kind to the clans, nor had the clans been 
very obedient to them. But the Gaels forgot the 
centuries of neglect, and rallied to the Gay Chevalier. 
They did not know they were doing a very noble or 


*<** Pickle the Spy; or, the Incognito of Prince Charles.” By 
Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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romantic thing; they were simply standing up for 
an order which certainly was not without its foes 
in the Highlands, notably the Argylls, but 
an order which was all the more loved by the 
Highlands that it was so hated by the Lowlands. 
The pathos of the situation was the fidelity of the 
clansmen in the hour of defeat. They did not know 
what an heroic thing it was to be thus faithful. It 
needed the cool, more sagacious, but also more 
imaginative Saxon to see it. 

It is curious that so many of the Jacobite songs 
should be of Lowland origin, that the romantic 
interpretation of the ‘45 should be so largely a 
creation of the Saxon. But so it was. Scott had 
not a drop of Celtic blood in him, but he largely 
made the Celt as he is in modern literature. The 
men of Ettrick and Yarrow did not love the men of 
the Highlands, but had for them the sort of feeling 
which past masters in the art of freebooting have 
for those who are but rude amateurs at it. But 
it fell in with Scott’s humour to idealise Montrose 
and brutalise Argyll, and in the generation which 
was just behind him to find romance in a remoter 
and less conventional world than the one in which he 
lived. Now we have the Celt adorned with virtues 
which a romancer who confessed himself not quite 
without affectation created for him—endued with 
graces and affections and fidelities which belong to 
literature rather than to reality. 

Mr. Lang makes the best he can of the character 
and career of Charles Edward; but the best is not very 
good. It is strange that sons of the Forest which inits 
own day of disaster knew better than to expect 
grace from the “ graceless face” of a Stuart, should 
have been so concerned in beautifying it with 
qualities which their fathers could never find in it. 
It is a handsome thing to make up for the injustice of 
the ancestors by being generous to the descendants. 
This handsomeness marked Sir Walter Scott; it also 
distinguishes Mr. Andrew Lang. 

What a curious study in romance and reality it is 
to read this “ Pickle the Spy” alongside, say, Aytoun’s 
“Lays of the Scotch Cavaliers,” or those Jacobite 
songs that lamented the going of Bonny Prince 
Charlie and sighed for his return! There we 
have the romance; here we have the reality—and 
a more squalid reality than this it would be hard 
to find. We see the Prince impecunious, petulant, 
obstinate—more careful of his pleasures than his 
duties—gratifying his amorous fancy, even though it 
caused grief and despair to the leal in heart—living 
in an atmosphere of treason, treacherous in many 
ways himself, disloyal to his father, who in turn 
distrusted his son and bewailed his behaviour. He 
had the vices of his father and grandfather without 
their obstinate conscientiousness to their creed. It is 
not easy without a kingdom to keep up the character 
and ways of a king, or to be without legitimate 
foothold in any country in Europe and yet remain 
a decent man. His grand-uncle, under happier aus- 
pices, had found the same difliculty and had not 
profited by it; and the longer Charles Edward lived, 
the lower he fell. When he escaped after the '45, 
he appeared to the gay world of France amid a halo 
of heroism, and great ladies contended for a place in 
his affections. Mr. Lang skilfully brings two inci- 
dents together: one which belongs to the period of 
his fallen fortunes—his appearing at the house of 
the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, ill-dressed, hanging about 
for her till five in the morning, criticised and re- 
cognised by the servants; the other, which relates 
to the feelings he had awakened in the happier 
days, is an incident recorded by Horace Walpole: 
“The Duchesse d'Aiguillon used to wear a miniature 
of Prince Charles in a bracelet. On the reverse was 
a head of Our Lord. People did not understand the 
connection, so Mme. de Rochefort said, ‘The same 
motto does for both—My kingdom is not of this 
world’!” 


The downward course was a sad one. He was 


not such a model of faithfulness as to deserve troops 





care that he was rewarded according to his works, 
As he was not averse to superseding his own father, 
so he was prepared to abandon the Church for which 
his grandfather had lost his crown. Pickle described 
him well as possessed of “an &dmirable genius for 
skulking.” Another said that “he had no more 
religion than one of his coach-horses”; while one 
whose fidelity to him cannot be doubted “ repre- 
sented the Prince ‘as entirely abandoned to an 
irregular debauched life, even to excess which 
brought his health and even his life daily in 
danger,’ leaving him ‘in some degree devoid of 
reason, ‘obstinate,’ ‘ungrateful,’ ‘unforgiving, and 
revengeful for the very smallest offence.” The 
book is, indeed, a book of disillusioning, and yet 
it stops before the sad and deplorable end is 
reached. Pickle the Spy and James Mohr Mac- 
gregor are in many respects typical rather than 
occasional; they represent the action of a lost 
cause on the men who lost it and on the character of 
their sons. The homeless ever find it hard to be 
moral; and the more hopeless they get of reaching 
home, the harder it becomes to be honourable. And so 
it happened that the greedy and impecunious Spy 
was the natural product of a brave and chivalrous 
race which had grown heartless in exile. 

The Stuarts have affected the imagination more 
happily in exile than ever they did when in power. 
We once heard a modern Jacobite mourn the loss of 
the Stuarts and the accession of the Hanoverians 
on the ground of the deterioration it had caused 
in English taste. “If, instead of the Guelphs 
(which were but a thick-headed and beer-drinking 
German race), we had had the keen-witted, dainty, 
and :esthetic Stuarts to reign over us—why, we might 
have seen Mr. Whistler, instead of being driven to 
live in Paris, resident in our midst as our great 
master inart.” But the “ might have been”’ is an easy 
thing to imagine, though just as we imagine it an 
impossible thing to realise. And it is possible to 
pay too great a price even for Mr. Whistler; for if 
the history of a family has any significance for 
what its continued action would have been, then 
we may say the art the Stuarts most successfully 
cultivated was the art of causing dis-peace in the 
kingdom they ruled, and consequently disaster to 
its king. They are harmless in the world of 
romance; who can tell what, in the realm of reality, 
they would have been ? 








A NEW POOR LAW 


——~5e——— 


i Local Government Board has decided to 
make a new departure, in order to carry into 
effect some of the views of the Committee appointed 
to report on Poor Law Schools last year. The 
London tinions and parishes are to be formed into a 
district, under the Metropolis Poor Law Acts, for 
the relief of certain classes of children at present 
chargeable to them. A new authority, a board of 
management of fifty-five members, is to be created 
for the district, on much the same lines as the 
Asylums Board, and to be elected by the guardians 
of the unions concerned. This authority will be 
virtually a sub-committee of the Local Government 
Board, and the children entrusted to its super- 
vision will be all those children whom, for one reason 
or another, it may seem desirable to treat separately 
from the other children in the Poor Law Schools. 
Children whose health requires special treatment 
during convalescence, children suffering from con- 
tagious diseases of the skin, children afflicted with 
ophthalmia—a malady which, as the evidence before 
the recent Committee shows, has of late been increas- 
ing alarmingly among the poor—children who from 
infirmity of mind cannot well be trained in ordinary 
schools, and children sent by a magistrate under the 
Industrial Schools Act to a workhouse or asylum— 
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and to receive in a special form the attention of the 
State. The experiment, for at present it cannot be 
regarded as more than an experiment, is in fact a 
step in the direction of that policy of discrimination 
and individualisation in Poor Law questions which 
some reformers strongly urge, and implies, no doubt, 
an increase of the State’s activity in matters which 
the State has hitherto regarded as beneath its notice 
or beyond its scope. 

The objections to the new departure it is easy to 
foresee. In the first place, there are a good many 
people, whose opinion is well worth consideration, 
who are by no means convinced of the wisdom of the 
recent Committee's recommendations, in deference to 
which these changes are proposed. There is still 
a great deal to be said in favour of the existing 
system of Poor Law Schools, and it is probable that 
its partial failure is due at least as much to its imper- 
fect administration as to the defects in the system 
itself. In the next place, it is by no means certain, 
if sweeping changes are to be introduced, that it 
would not be better to remodel our whole method of 
dealing with the children of the poor, to make their 
management a branch of education rather than an 
offshoot of the Poor Law, and to transfer them from 
the charge of the Local Government Board, as 
it is now proposed to transfer the Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools from the charge of the 
Home Office, to the care of the Education 
Department. If the Local Government Board 
be really guilty of the wholesale neglect of the 
children of the State, with which it is charged 
by some of the advocates of change, the less it has 
to do with these children in the future the better 
for the interests both of the public and of the poor. 
And then, even more largely than either of these 
considerations, there looms the inevitable question 
of expense. In an interesting paper in connection 
with this subject recently communicated to the Nine- 
teenth Century by Mrs. S. A. Barnett, we are reminded 
with almost aggressive candour of the magnitude 
of the task. Already each child provided for in 
the existing schools costs little short of £30 a 
year. Already over £1,200,000 has been sunk in 
buildings for the purpose. Yet the writer of the 
article contends that there are in these schools 
at least thirteen classes of children, ranging down- 
wards from ophthalmic patients through various 
grades to the morally depraved, all of whom 
are unfit to mix with their schoolfellows and 
require separate treatment under the sanction of 
the State. If this classification be a true classifi- 
cation—and there is something to be said in its 
support—we require thirteen new sets of insti- 
tutions, in order to do our duty by the children of 
the poor, and a small part only of the necessary 
ground is covered by the new proposals of the Local 
Government Board. But even those proposals must 
involve a heavy cost. There must be new buildings 
and a new staff, fresh machinery, fresh openings for 
possible extravagance, fresh men and women to be 
found to give their services to administrative work, 
and of course fresh demands upon the public purse. 
Above all, in the minds of those who have sharply 
criticised the existing system, there will always be a 
lurking suspicion that the new start is not being 
made under the best possible auspices, and that the 
same authorities who have failed to satisfy their 
critics in the past are not the right authorities to 
control the new experiment successfully in future. 

We are, however, very far from wishing to dis- 
credit or prejudice the new proposals. We do not 
believe that, under the Local Government Depart- 
ment, the Poor Law Schools have failed in their 
duty to anything like the extent which their an- 
tagonists suggest. On the contrary, their records 
show remarkable evidences of usefulness and pro- 
gress, and guardians like the Manchester guardians, 
in particular, have developed with admirable suc- 
cess methods of helping and of supervising the 
children brought up im their schools far beyond 
the age at which their legal responsibility for them 








ceased. It is, moreover, imperative that much more 
should be done in the future, at any rate for those 
special cases which the Local Government authorities 
have now singled out, and it is unquestionably a 
great step forward that the Department should 
cordially recognise that fact. If the State is ever to 
be compassionate, and that principle, we take it, is 
admitted now, feeble-minded and afflicted children 
have surely the first claim on its pity and its aid. 
The only question which arises is how the thing can 
best be done. The objections of principle to State- 
action of this kind are, first, that it tends to 
pauperise the nation, and secondly, that it neces- 
sarily involves the treatment of children in great 
masses, the herding of them in vast institutions, 
and the inevitable substitution of official discipline 
for the individual care of relatives and friends. 
This is the charge brought so freely against the 
“ barrack-schools,” as they are called, the charge 
that they make children “ dull, sullen, and mechani- 
cal,” and that the more perfect their organisation is, 
the more ruinous they are to individuality and 
freedom. This is a charge which entirely ignores 
the bracing and ennobling effects of discipline, and 
which, moreover, is generally made without sure 
foundation, but, for all that, it is a charge which 
is not uncommonly believed. The tendency of these 
burthens to increase, when they are once thrown 
on a public institution, is a more serious question; 
and the statistics of industrial and truant schools, in 
which the numbers of children have risen from 2,500 
in 1866 to 24,600 in 1896, suggest considerations of 
the gravest kind as to the responsibilities now 
being undertaken by the State. It is this rapid 
increase of the burdens of the State, combined with 
the difficulty of securing by State action that 
individual care for children which their own homes 
alone can properly bestow, which has led so many 
experts in these questions to reject the Socialist 
ideal. It is this which has led so many thoughtful 
men and women, who have spent their lives in 
studying practically the problems of the poor, to 
insist more on the necessity of teaching parents to 
do their duty than on the need of calling in official 
help, to concentrate their minds upon the slow and 
tedious care of individual cases rather than on the 
vast and comprehensive schemes which ardent col- 
lectivists prefer. No system of charity will ever be 
effectual, whether it be inspired by the individual or 
by the State, which does not contrive to suit itself 
to individual needs. The problem for the new De- 
partment will be to reconcile this demand with 
the wholesale methods of official routine, to pro- 
vide on a large scale for each class of children, 
and for each child within each class, just what it 
most requires. Whether this can bo satisfactorily 
done by the Department which has had charge of 
the barrack schools, whether it can be satisfactorily 
done by any State department, it will be for the 
future to decide. Private charity at any rate has 
hitherto so far failed to solve the problem, that 
it cannot complain if its functions are usurped by 
the State. Meanwhile we may watch with sym- 
pathetic interest the new endeavours of the Local 
Government Board to care for thosa who need com- 
passionate attention perhaps more than any other 
section of the poor. 








THE SCHUBERT CENTENARY. 
ae SCHUBERT lived and died in the great 
1 bliitezeit of German music. Mozart had been 
but a few years dead, and Beethoven was still in 
the vigour of his first manhood when Schubert was 
born in Vienna a hundred years ago. Schubert was 
twenty-six when Weber conducted his incomparable 
Euryanthe in the Austrian capital, and at the time 
of his death (January 31st, 1797) Wagner was a lad 
writing immense and bloody tragedies, and having 
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a new world opened up to him in Beethoven's sym- 
phonies, while Robert Schumann was finally deciding 
to throw in his lot with his beloved art. 

But Schubert's name is not one of those which 
rise to our minds when we contemplate the great 
chain of musical development that terminates for 
the present with Richard Wagner; it is Schumann, 
not Schubert, who forms the ideal link between the 
Beethoven of the Ninth Symphony and the com- 
poser of Pursifal. Under no conditions could 
Schubert have filled this place. But in one small 
branch of music he did his country's art unrivalled 
service; it was through him that the German lied 
became one of the most pregnant expressions of its 
country’s individuality. In the lied Schubert's 
essentially lyric genius found its freest outlet. He 
took it as Beethoven had left it in Adelaide, and 
gave it an independent artistic existence. He out- 
lined it more severely, he let rhythm and melody 
grow out of the accompanying poem, and rose to ever 
greater freedom of expression. Each song that left 
his hands was an advance in delicacy of form. It 
is chiefly of these songs that we think to-day when 
we mention Schubert’s name; his piano music— 
impromptus, sonatas, duets—is mostly handed over 
to young ladies as preparatory studies ; his chamber 
music is growing more and more uncommon ; and 
the majority of his symphonies has already joined 
the vast mass of unplayed, unremembered music 
that cumbers the store-room of art. And this was 
only to be expected. Romanticism of the Schubert 
type, with its unalloyed sweetness and resigned 
melancholy, grows tame and colourless before a 
newer and deeper romanticism : the noble simplicity 
of a Weber striking straight at the heart of the 
people, the earnestness and depth of the last great 
romanticist, Robert Schumann. Compared with 
them, Schubert was but the “idle singer of an 
empty day,” pensive and sadly sweet. As the 
century grew older men looked for stronger fare 
than this melancholy dreamer could give them, and 
the gigantic figure of Richard Wagner, reforming 
and innovating, finally dealt music of the Schubert 
type its death-blow. 

It might be urged as another reason why so much 
of Schubert's work has passed, or is passing, into 
oblivion, that he never learned to discipline his 
talent. He was afflicted with a terrible facility in 
composition ; from his childhood on he turned out 
songs, cantatas, oratorios, symphonies, as if he had 
simply to shake them from his sleeve; a biographer 
records of him that on one day he composed no less 
than seven songs! And he was no Mozart whose 
genius bubbled out at his very finger-tips, nor was 
he even of a strong nature; he impresses us as 
having been a somewhat colourless person who never 
had the strength of will to struggle against the 
adversities of his life. He at least never learned the 
lesson that all lasting work, work that is to endure, 
is only achieved by a determined effort of will, by 
a mastery of self. None of his music bears the 
stamp of victorious suffering that makes some of 
Beethoven's work divine, the impress of renuncia- 
tion that has given Wagner's music its hold upon 
our hearts. Schubert wrote and sang with a liquid 
ease; it was as simple to him as drawing breath, 
and did not occasion him a serious thought. A 
story is told of him that hearing one of his songs 
three weeks after he had composed it, he failed to 
recognise itas his own. Tite one thing in connection 
with his art that troubled him was that he could 
never write a successful opera. Asis obvious enough 
now, the very lyric nature of his genius made it 
impossible for him to succeed in this; but he himself 
never lost hope, and it remained throughout his 
chief ambition. The operas and operettas that he 
composed in the thirty-two years of his life are 
innumerable, and even more incredible than their 
number is the fantastic extravagance of their plots. 
His masters in this field were Boieldieu and Rossini. 

Perhaps one of the most popular pieces of Schu- 
bert’s music at the present day is Liszt's arrange- 











ment of the “Erl King.” Liszt has galvanised into 
new life this song, already deposed from the concert 
platform by Loewe’s sturdier ballad. There is no 
doubt that with all their beauty of form and feel- 
ing, with all their nameless charm, Schubert's songs 
are beginning, too, to pall; with the more highly 
individualised work of Schumann and Brahms, with 
the “ Brautlieder” of Cornelius and some half dozen 
ballads of Loewe and Franz, we have lost our taste 
for “ Withered Flowers,” “The Wanderer "—even the 
famous “ Miillerlieder” are pale with the pallor of a 
bygone day. And the symphonies? Those two 
which were once so new, so inexhaustibly new? 
We sit them out, and they have not yet lost a 
certain power to please, but we yawn privately as 
the end approaches, and escape from their clogging 
sweetness with something like a feeling of relief. 
Art is deeply in Schubert's debt, and one is loth to 
forget an old benefactor, but there seems small 
doubt that to the coming generation Franz Schubert 
will be little more than a name. E. F.L.R. 








THE DRAMA. 


—_— a 


A BisHorp AS A DRAMATIC CRITIC. 


[* the Leader for January 25th, 1851, George 
Henry Lewes wrote: “ My evenings, instead of 
being spent in a hot theatre, redolent of humanity, 
are passed serenely by the fireside, where I relax 
myself with a cigar and Aristotle, or an agreeable 
volume of Chrysostomi Opera. So that, when I am 
called into active service again, I can fling one of 
the Christian father's at the head of some farce-writer 
with all the air of a man worthy to be a bishop.” 
And I have been passing an evening serenely by the 
fireside with a dramatic critic who was not merely 
worthy to be but in very fact a_ bishop. 
When, some time ago, I drove a bargain with a 
secondhand bookseller for the Collected Works of 
Bishop Hurd, he made an obliging offer (suggested 
by my demeanour, I like to think, though perhaps it 
was only by the nature of my purchase) to show me 
“a remarkably cheap lot of Divinity.” I was 
abashed, for at the moment I had forgotten Bishop 
Hurd was a divine. I had been investing my few 
shillings in him as an essayist “On the Provinces of 
the Drama.” It was odd to be reminded that his 
sermons had also been much esteemed. To-day, I 
fear, we esteem neither his sermons nor his essays. 
He is mentioned in Boswell; but all that Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill can say about him is that “he is best 
known to the present generation by his impertinent 
notes on Addison’s works.” Horace Walpole said 
he “ had acquired a great name by several works of 
slender merit, was a gentle, plausible man, affecting 
a singular decorum that endeared him highly to 
devout old ladies"; but, on the other side, you 
have Johnson, with his “ Hurd, sir, is a man whose 
acquaintance is a valuable acquisition.” 

The odd thing is that a man like Hurd should 
have impressed a man like Lessing. In his “ Ham- 
burg Dramaturgy” Lessing translates, with approv- 
ing commentary, whole pages of the bishop, and is 
even indignant because “ Hurd is not one of those 
writers whom people are in a hurry to make known 
by translations.” How did Lessing get hold of him ? 
Was he wheedled into purchasing him with “a re- 
markably cheap lot of Divinity,” I wonder. 

Anyhow, it was a good idea of Hurd’s to try and 
divide up the drama. Aristotle, to be sure, had done 
it already, but, then, practically the whole of his 
“comedy ” section is lost—and as from the few lines 
which survive he evidently confused comedy with 
farce, the loss perhaps is not great. What was Hurd’s 
method? It was to deduce what he supposed to be 
the laws of drama from the consideration of its end, 
its purpose. He started by defining the purpose of 


all drama “to represent human life in the way of 
But as such representation is made for 


action.” 
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separate and distinct ends, it is divided into different 
species, known as tragedy, comedy, and farce. Here 
I must summarise. 


(1) Tragedy has for its end “to excite the 





species only just born in Hurd’s day, and then called 
“ bourgeois tragedy,’ which he would have 
thought a contradiction in terms. Are the obstacles 
merely adverse wills, struggling under equal con- 


passions of pity and terror, and perhaps some ditions? You have comedy. Do the obstacles 


others, nearly allied to them.” It follows that 
“actions not characters are the chief object of its 
representation.” For felicity and distress depend 


consist merely in the irony of chance or in dispro- 
portion of means and end? Then you have farce. 
Moreover, this criterion gives you not only a division 


on action. “Our joy, on the happy catastrophe of | but a hierarchy. Tragedy is greater than comedy, 


the fable, depends, in a good degree, on the virtuous 
character of the agent; as on the other hand, we 
sympathise more strongly with him on a distressful 
issue.” Note that Hurd is here following Aristotle's 
famous preference for “plot” over “ character.” 
Note, too, that he is influenced, quite as much as 
Aristotle, by the moralistic bias in criticism. 
Neither the philosopher nor the bishop distinguishes 
clearly between the object and the image. Compare 
Aristotle’s conclusion that the hero of tragedy must 
be neither very good nor very bad, and that his 
fate must be determined by error and not by 
wickedness. There is no suspicion, apparently, 
of our modern demand, which is, of course, that 
the hero shall be real, For us his tragic interest 
is independent of his moral qualities; we look to 
the amount of dramatic “ energy ” which is liberated 
from him. Hurd’s confusion of image and object 
is even more quaintly apparent in his next rule, 
which is that tragic heroes must be “ persons of 
principal rank and dignity.” This, he says, is 
because “ kings, heroes, statesmen, and other persons 
of great and public authority, influence by their 
ill fortune the whole community to which they 
belong.” Accordingly, Duncan would be the most 
interesting person in Macbeth and the King in 
Hamlet—in fact, dramatic criticism would get itself 
written out of the “ Almanach de Gotha.” Hurd was 
not a dignitary of the Established Church for 
nothing ; even in the theatre he was unable to say 
nolo episcopari. The real reason why principalities 
and powers were selected as heroes of tragedy— 
because they were above the law, and so offered 
a freer field for the play of extravagant passions and 
violent actions—never, apparently, occurred to him. 

(2) Comedy has for its end “the sensation of 
pleasure arising from a view of the truth of char- 
acters, more especially their specific differences.” 
Hurd permits himself, without suspecting it, a 
circular argument. The differentia of comedy must 
be “character,” for if it were “action,” we should 
be getting back to Class 1—which we have already 
called tragedy. Comedy of manners, by the way, is 
calmly ignored ; comedy of intrigue, contemptuously 
dismissed. Also, the characters must be those of “ pri- 
vate and inferior persons,” because “ great persons” 
(more “ Almanach de Gotha”) “ being rarely seen or 
contemplated by the people but with reverence... 
the representation of high life cannot, without 
offence to probability, be made ridiculous.” I should 
like to have seen the Bishop's face if he could have 
listened to Mr. George Meredith’s lecture on “ The 
Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit.” 

(3) Farce is that species of drama “whose sole 
aim and tendency is to excite laughter ’—a subject 
incompatible with lawn sleeves, and promptly got 
rid of. 

Well, I fear Hurd must be left to Walpole’s 
“devout old ladies.” His divisions are incomplete, 
and his definitions hopelessly unscientific. Just by 
way of contrast, take a modern critic’s way of 
tackling Hurd’s subject. M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
(essay on “ La Loi du ThéAtre,” as preface to “ Les 
Annales du Thédtre"’ for 1893), comparing the 
dramatic with other forms of fiction, finds that its 
distinctive quality is the exhibition of will—the 
struggle of a will, conscious of itself, against ob- 
stacles. By varying the obstacles you get your 
dramatic species. Are the obstacles insurmountable 
(e.g. the Greek “ destiny,” modern “ laws of nature,” 
etc.)? Then you have tragedy. Are the obstacles 
serious but not insurmountable (e.g. social conven- 
tions and prejudices)? You have “le drame”—a 





and so forth, because of the greater quantity of will 
which it liberates. M. Brunetiére calls in both 
history and geography to confirm his “law of the 
will.” When the national will is most energetic, 
dramatic production is at its best (examples: Greek 
tragedy and the Persian war ; Lope de Vega and the 
supremacy of Spain); and Oriental “ fatalism”’ pro- 
duces stories but no drama. No doubt M. Brunetiére 
rides his theory to death; but it is, at any rate, 
a scientific theory. I think my “ Collected Works of 
Bishop Hurd” will find their way back to their old 
place among the “ remarkably cheap lot of Divinity.” 


A. B. W. 








EXTINCTION, OR REDEMPTION ? 





FEW years ago an eddy in the waters of 

Bethesda gave to the fashionable world a 
new sensation, and to the English language a new 
verb. Both these novelties have since been super- 
seded. Wheeling in the parks has taken the place 
of visiting in the alleys; the verb “to bike” has 
nearly driven out “to slum.” But “the slumming 
craze,” as it is sometimes contemptuously styled, 
has not been without effect. Many are called, but 
few are chosen; and if the fashion of a moment 
led only half a dozen of the elect to their true 
vocation, it fully justified its brief existence. 
Perhaps, however, it did more than this. It 
accredited poverty as a legitimate subject of 
conversation even in those select circles where 
the final “g” falls thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. 
It lifted the cause of the outcast and neglected 
from the Church to the drawing-room, from the 
pulpit to the arm-chair. That Jesus Christ lived 
and died a poor man is a fact of which we are 
occasionally reminded on Collection Sundays. That 
a marchioness, a duchess, and a real princess were 
once seen in Flower and Dean Street, this is a 
circumstance which no preacher could hackney, no 
commentator obscure. The net result of that 
transitory ebullition of well-bred sympathy has 
been the devoted service of a few, and the exaltation 
of the slum into an “ object of interest.” 

That this interest has not altogether died out, 
two recently-published volumes seem to attest. 
They both deal with the problems of pauperism and 
crime. One is a record of actual work; the other 
purports to be fiction. But it hardly needed the 
good oflices of the interviewer to inform us that 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, in his “Child of the Jago,” 
is as anxious to tell what he believes to be the 
literal, actual truth, as is Father Dolling when he 
submits for our consideration the record of “ Ten 
Years in a Portsmouth Slum.” 

Yet the books present a strange contrast. 
Mr. Morrison, as behoves a contributor to the 
National Observer and the New Review, is a 
valiant pessimist with a vigorous contempt for 
soft-hearted philanthropists. And his pessimism 
demanding a victim, he has unkindly offered up 
his hero, the Child of the Jago himself; for Dicky 
Perrott dies, not to satisfy the hunchback’s 
vengeance, but to illustrate his creator's benign 
theory that the best way to deal with the victims 
of our own crass folly and callous neglect is to kill 
them off as young and as fast as possible. Father 
Dolling, on the other hand—with a personal ex- 
perience that might well account for, if not excuse, 
a vein of pessimism—breathes just the opposite 
spirit. For ten years he preached and toiled and 
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begged, amid squalor, drunkenness, and shameless 
vice, in a district where fifty-two public-houses 
ministered to the thirst of eleven hundred poor 
little tenements. And then, just when his work 
seemed crowned with conspicuous success, when 
the harvest that had taken so long to ripen 
stood ready for the reaper, a difference with 
a new Bishop, over ritual and doctrine, forced 
upon him the pain and disappointment of resigna- 
tion. But the sense of personal hardship which is 
indicated, though not obtruded in Father Dolling’s 
book, only serves to accentuate the confidence and 
hopefulness with which he faces the problems of 
poverty, vice, and crime. Nor are his views the 
mere otiose reflections of the arm-chair and the desk. 
The miracle of which the superior pessimist despairs, 
he has seen it performed, nay more, he has been the 
agent, the wondering, astonished agent in its per- 
formance. Individual cases, he would doubtless 
admit, may need the discipline of coercion; but, 
broadly speaking, he has seen even the taint of 
heredity, and the contagion of environment, eradi- 
cated and counteracted. 

But how? He himself, as he more than once 
reminds us, is—it is his own phrase—‘an un- 
learned man.’ The weapons that have given 
him the victory are, he tells us, two—the sacra- 
ment and confession! These are the channels 
by which the power of the Highest has descended 
upon earth and has redeemed the souls of the 
degraded. This is not the place for a theological 
discussion, and, indeed, Father Dolling is careful to 
mention that he is not a theologian. And it needs 
no great subtlety to understand that many a weak 
and wavering soul may find in the open acknow- 
ledgment to a loved and trusted friend, of fault 
and frailty, both comfort and strength. Nor is 
it difficult to realise that the man who has learned 
to reverence the abiding memorial of the highest 
mystery of love has already left the lowest things 
far behind. To us, it is true, it seems that Father 
Dolling has mistaken the causes of his very real 
triumph. He has, we think, fallen into the old 
fallacy of confounding post with propter. For his 
success, great as it has been, does not stand alone. 
Wesley and Whitfield, Moravians, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, have all won similar triumphs 
without the aid of confessional or mass. The true 
channel of grace is not a rite, a ceremony, a doctrine, 
or a sacrament, but just a human heart filled to 
overflowing with faith, hope, and love. 

Failing a lethal chamber, Mr. Morrison, we 
observe, is in favour of penal settlements. Well, 
the penal settlement has not been a conspicuous 
success in the past, and he does not indicate the 
favoured spot that would welcome the offscouring 
of the Jago. 

Mr. Morrison also indulges in a few phrases of 
what can be best described as Carlylese cant; cant, 
not because it is hypocritical—that it certainly is 
not—but because, in the words of the old dictionary 
definition, it is the language of a sect. “Dear good 
sentimentalists,” he exclaims, ‘‘ The false sentiment 
of the day,” and so forth. Does he really think that 
English law at the present day is so very tender in 
its dealings with crime? If so, let him take courage, 
and read the records of, say, Mr. Justice Day, Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, and Mr. Littler, to name only three 
ornaments of the Bench. He will rise from the 
perusal a prouder if not a wiser man. In no other 
civilised country, he may be sure, would such 
sentences as he will there meet with be either 
imposed or tolerated. When we have abandoned 
the insane policy of sending children to gaol, when 
our prison system is made reformative and not 
merely punitive and vindictive, and when public 
opinion marks a brutal sentence as itself a crime, 
then it will be time enough to warn us of the danger 
of approaching the problems of crime in too tender 
and pitiful a spirit. 

Meanwhile we can only once more thank the 
jovial and intrepid priest who has faced the ugly 





things of life, and has come back to bid us be of 
good cheer. We thank him all the more because he 
reminds us that the pessimist has no monopoly of 
strength. In the “ Pilgrim's Progress” we are told of 
Giant Despair, that for all his big words, huge club, 
and iron shoes, he was yet a little weak in the knees. 
There, too, we read of another, who “had much ado 
to keep his brother's head above water.” But he 
succeeded in doing it, and his name was Hopeful. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
“OLD AGE PENSIONS.” 

Srr,—It is, of course, not my function “to prescribe 
standard of solvency in Friendly Societies,” as the writer of 
the article which appeared in THe Spraker of the 16th inst 
suggests in your last issue. Fortunately, the factors for suc] 
a standard already exist by the institution of public valuers 
under the Friendly Societies Act, and the Actuary to the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, in his report presented to Par- 
liament, states the number so valued which show a surplus 
There need therefore be no difficulty on this head in the 
application of my practical scheme for ¢ 1d Age Pensions. 

Your correspondent further urges that “it ean searcely be 
called in question that the opposition of the existing Friendly 
Societies” (to my scheme of Old Age Pensions) “can be 
proved.” May I ask the writer for evidence in support of this 
assertion, seeing that the Present and Past Grand Masters of the 
Bristol District, Independent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester 
Unity, Friendly Society—one of the largest and best in the 
kingdom — have promulgated a scheme for the consideration 
of Lord Rothschild’s Committee which proves to demonstra 
tion that all that I have urged is not only practicable, but 
will meet the wishes and satisfy the demands of these Societies 2 

I enclose you a copy of the Old Age Pensions Scheme 
referred to. No doubt the Friendly Societies are rightly 
“opposed tooth and nail to any State compulsion,” but you 
will perceive that the Present and Past Grand Masters of the 
Bristol District contend, as I have already contended in your 
columns, that a co-operation between the State and the Friendly 
Societies to the extent I suggest can be worked without any 
State interference in the management of the Friendly Societies. 

As the Present and Past Grand Masters pointed out, “the 
Friendly Societies at present receive State aid and protection 
under the Friendly Societies’ Acts and under the Friendly 
Societies’ Registry, established by Government and maintained 
out of State funds.” They further contend that the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows has had “the fullest benefit of this State 
aid without any such interference as anyone could disapprove 
of.” This society also “ receives State aid in being relieved 
from paying certain stamp duties, and also in respect of the re- 
mission of income-tax on its income from invested funds. This 
tax amounts to about £11,000 every year, and is increasing 
annually. These facts indicate that State aid, ‘such as my 
scheme contemplates,’ is not necessarily allied to State control 
or State interference.” The writer of the article in your columns 
must therefore admit that it is not correct that “ his contention 
to the contrary can searcely be called in question unless by 
myself”; for I have shown that those representatives of the 
Friendly Societies who have given the most thought and siudy 
to the question are against his view altogether on this point. 

The writer further contended, in his article, that in my 
scheme “ it is assumed that interest at 2} per cent. will acerue on 
the contributions.” I showed in my letter of the 19th inst. that 
I assumed nothing of the kind; but he now says that “I forgot 
that I have adopted Mr. King’s premiums as the basis of my 
scheme, and consequently the interest assumed in calculating 
them.” ‘This is not so, seeing that Mr. King’s premiums relate 
only to sick-pay ; so that the writer has entirely changed his 
ground. In calculating this sick-pay Mr. King has assumed, I 
believe, not a 2} but a 3 per cent. basis. This assumption on 
Mr. King’s part has nothing to do with the pensions portion of 
my scheme, but affects only the Friendly Societies which it is 
suggested should provide the sick-pay for the premiums stated. 
I find, from the latest report of the Actuary to the Central 
Office of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies presented to 
Parliament, that, “ out of 3,472 valuations of which particulars 
are forthcoming, 3,068 are made on the assumption of 3 per cent. 
compound interest "—a fact which may surely be held to meet 
my critie’s point as to the rate of interest assumed for sick-pay. 
Personally, I have little doubt, as Mr. Sutton shows, that the 
Friendly Societies, or many of them, assume a higher rate than 
is actually earned ; but it is satisfactory to note, on Mr. Sutton’s 
authority, “ that the tendency to use the abnormally high rate of 
4 per cent, compound interest in the case of Friendly Societies 
is certainly not increasing.” 

I venture to ask you to allow me a little additional space for 
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the foregoing reply to the further points raised by my critic, 
having regard to the importance of the issues at stake.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Henry C. BurpDeETT. 
The Lodge, Porchester Square, W., January 25th, 1897. 








SONNET. 
yYECAUSE thou hast not said one angry word 
) To me who ofttimes have deserved the same— 
Nor even when I knew I was to blame 
Hast let me guess thy wrath had been incurred— 
I feel that it would be a crime unheard 
To put such gentleness to open shame : 
Though I should deem it no unlawful game 
To rouse an anger that was lightly stirred. 
Some souls, who did not prize long-suffering so, 
Might take advantage of thy patience rare 
And scorn a pardon thou wast sure to give: 
But I am not like these; and since I know 
Thou wilt forgive me everything, I swear 
Thou shalt forgive me nothing whilst I live. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
ae 
Mr. PATER’S PROSE. 

“The men who pass before us in her pages, though real 
and tangible and effective enough, seem, nevertheless, from 
time to time to reveal their joinings. They are composite 
of many different men we seem to have known, and fancy 
we could detach again from the ensemble, and from each 
other. And their goodness, when they are good, is—well ! 
a little conventional; the kind of goodness that men them- 
— discount rather largely in their estimates of each 
other. * 


T is not generally known (I suspect) that the late 
Mr. Walter Pater ever turned his fastidious 
hand to reviewing. But he did. He contributed 
nine reviews to the Guardian newspaper, and these 
have been collected and reprinted in a little volume 
for private circulation. They deal with certain 
books for students of English Literature, and 
with Wordsworth, Browning, Mr. Gosse’s Poems, 
M. Fabre’s “ Norine,” the “ Contes" of M. Augustin 
Filon, Mr. Lowe's edition of Doran’s “ Annals of the 
English Stage,” Mrs. Humphry Ward's translation 
of Amiel’s “Journal Intime,” and the same lady’s 
“Robert Elsmere”: and I have chosen a sentence or 
two from his review of the famous novel last named, 
because they seem to me to lend colour to a suspicion 
which I have entertained for some time in private— 
that Mr. Pater’s gift of prose-writing was naturally 
a very lively one; that the accumulated pains of 
composition wore the life out of those elaborate 
masterpieces on which he staked his fame and won 
the appreciation of the amateur; that his letters 
and casual writings—should any come to light— 
would probably yield evidence of this; and that a 
brief apprenticeship to some task which obliged the 
mind and pen to move together would, at least, have 
done him no harm. 


It seems a light thing to say: light, and possibly 
on first thought a trifle banal: but on reflection 
I believe you will find it true. I admit that the 
sentences quoted do not amount to very much— 
which, as a matter of fact, was partly why I chose 
them. But they have elegance (in the proper sense), 
simplicity, ease, manners, idiom, and—above all— 
life. Contrast it with these few specimens of Pater’s 
more considered style— 

(1) “ Certainly his [the Emperor's] actual presence 
never lost its power, and Faustina was glad of it to-day, the 
birthday of one of her children, a boy who stood at her knee 
holding in his fingers tenderly a tiny silver trumpet, one 
of his birthday gifts. . . . The young Commodus had de- 
parted from the chamber anxious to witness the exercises of 
certain gladiators, having a native taste for such company, 








inherited, according to popular rumour, from his true father 

—anxious also to escape from the too impressive company 
of the gravest and sweetest specimen of old age Marius 
had ever seen, the tutor of the imperial children, who had 
arrived to offer his birthday congratulations, and now very 
familiarly and affectionately made a part of the group, fall- 
ing on the shoulders of the Emperor, kissing the Empress 
Faustina on the face, the little ones on the face and hands,” 
Marius, vol. i., pp. 240-1. 


I submit that this is enervated, flaccid writing ; 
all but totally lacking in structure, too, for the 
feeble articulation of commas gives it no real struc- 
ture. Consider the trailing close of the first sentence. 
“Certainly his actual presence never lost its power, 
and Faustina was glad of it to-day "—so far so good ; 
we have two propositions neatly coordinated and a 
sentence structurally complete. But the author is 
reminded that he has something to add concerning 
“to-day.” So he jots down a comma and adds “the 
birthday of one of her children.” This suggests the 
question “ Which child?” Another comma, and the 
explanatory clause “a boy who stood at her knee 
holding in his fingers tenderly a tiny silver trumpet.” 
Why a tiny silver trumpet ? Down goes yet another 
comma, yet another explanatory clause: it was“ one 
of his birthday gifts.” Three explanatory clauses 
glued on by commas to the tail of the real sentence! 
Now take the second sentence and observe how its 
concern and interest shift from Commodus to 
popular rumour, back to Commodus, off to Marius, 
and on to the imperial tutor Fronto. The author's 
main object was apparently to draw a picture of 
the imperial household grouped before Marius’ eyes. 
But he starts by taking for his principal subject a 
person who was not present, and proceeds to explain 
his absence on grounds which have further to be 
explained by popular rumour—surely a most in- 
felicitous method of picturesque narration! And 
Pater by habit interrupts the flow of direct exposi- 
tion with irrelevancies of this kind :— 


“A narrow opening cut in its (the hill’s) steep side, like 
a solid blackness there, admitted Marius and his gleaming 
leader into a hollow cavern or crypt, neither more nor less in 
fact than the family burial-place of the Cecilii, to whom this 
residence belonged, brought thus, after an arrangement then 
becoming not unusual, into intimate connexion with the 
abode of the living, in bold assertion of that instinet of 
family life, which the sanction of the Holy Family was 
hereafter more and more to enforce.” Marius, vol. ii, 
p. 106, 


The intention with which this sentence opens is 
purely depictive. “Solid blackness,” “ gleaming 
leader ’"—the scene is being presented to the eye 
as vividly as words can present it, when again the 
picture dissolves and the sentence wanders its slow 
way out in explanatory clauses heaped together and 
ticked off by commas. Such clauses are always 
difficult to handle, and Pater not only failed to 
impart life to them, he not infrequently failed to 
give them syntax. For example— 


1) “From all this, fascinating as it might actually be 
to one side of his character, he was kept by a genuine 
virility there, effective in him, among other results, as a 
hatred of what was theatrical, and the instinctive recog- 
nition that in vigorous intelligence, after all, divinity was 
most likely to be found a resident.” Marius i, 134. 

2) “ What there was of religion was in hiding, perhaps, 
with the so-called ‘ Political’ party, professedly almost in- 
different to it, but which had at least something of humanity 
on its side... .” Gaston de Latour, p. 2. 


In short, Mr. Pater’s prose has beauty of colour 
in abundance: but I cannot detect that beauty of 
form for which so many praise it. It has no poise; 
and having no poise, it has no spring, no vivacity 
and grace of motion. It shuffles along on its belly, 
trailing its splendid final coils in a dust of commas. 
Its convolutions do not help each other; do not (as 
Gibbon'’s convolutions do) pass forward their im- 
petus. Often you find yourself wondering if Mr. 
Pater has not lost sense of that first duty of a 
writer, the duty of getting his words into the order 
of his ideas, as he wishes them to enter the reader's 
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mind. Our language suffers from some native dis- 
abilities in attempting that orderly and logical 
presentment of words which is proper to prose. 
To take a very simple case :—logically the adjective 
should follow its substantive, as in French; in 
English it precedes; so that the reader is informed 
of the attributes of a thing before he is told what 
the thing is: he hears that a horse is black before 
he hears that it is a horse. But the language, if it 
has its defects, is also copious of resources; and has 
been modulated to exquisite and orderly prose by 
more than one great writer. And therefore when 
we come across disorderly sentences such as the one 
I am about to quote, we reasonably charge its defects 
upon the author : 


“But the yellow-haired woman, light of soul, whose 
husband he had become by dubious and irregular Hu- 
guenot rites, the religions sanction of which he hardly 


recognised—-tlying after his last tender kiss, with the babe 
in her womb, from the ruins of her home, and the slaughter 
of her kinsmen, supposed herself treacherously deserted.” 
Gaston de Latour, p. 149. 


In fact Mr. Max Beerbohm appeared to me to hit 
for once the target in the very centre when he 
compared Mr. Pater’s attitude towards the English 
sentence with that of a widower bending over the 
form of his deceased spouse and readjusting the 
beloved features. Our literature just now teems 
with hideous prose-writing—eccentric, outré, slangy, 
violent in a score of ways. But, as Mr. Craik 
observes in a capital introduction to his latest and 
concluding volume of English Prose Selections (Mac- 
millan), the bulk of it is, at least, alive. “It moves 
lightly and easily ; it aims at a colloquial familiarity 
which, as we must not forget, is one of the earliest 
and truest characteristics of the genius of the lan- 
guage. It is undoubtedly often slipshod and 
ambiguous, and the so-called ornaments often 
amount to little more than vague rfodomontade, 
which has all the vices of a spurious coinage. But, 
as We may see more than once in the history of our 
prose, false ornament, however distasteful, is, on the 
whole, a better and more healthy sign than no orna- 
ment at all: a prose style which moves too timidly, 
and fears all that is gorgeous lest it become tawdry, 
and all that is strenuous lest it become exaggerated, 
soon becomes afraid of its own shadow, and ceases to 
move at all. No prose can have in it the instinct of 
life and vigour, which does not to a large extent 
repeat the tone, and catch, in a certain measure, the 
current fashion of expression of its own day.” I be- 
lieve that Mr. Pater had the natural gift to write 
extremely vivacious prose, but that by care he 
extracted its vivacity and reduced it to “compo- 
sition ’—beautiful composition always, but made 
beautiful by meticulous additions, not by growth. 
And, in style as in other things, growth not only 
produces a peculiar beauty but is itself beautiful. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 
JOHNSON’S LAST YEARS. 


BosweE.u’s LIFE oF JOHNSON. 
Vols. IV., V., VI. 


HE second half of Boswell’s immortal masterpiece 
takes up Dr. Johnson at the age of sixty-seven, 

and is the record, full but not complete, of his sayings 
and doings down to his seventy-fifth year, when at 
last that noble wisdom was silenced and that kind 
heart ceased to beat. Eight years, no long space, it 
would seem, have furnished out these volumes, 
which, when we deduct the letters contained in 
them, and one or two dissertations somewhat lack- 
ing in colour and interest, may be read until we 
know them by heart, nor can lose their vitality, 
their eloquence, their feeling, their humour, and all 
that makes them precious as a part of our own life, 
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until the English tongue is dead and forgotten. | written it? But this Sancho has written it. 


Mr. Birrell has given us no index—an unpardonable 
oversight, and in him, acquainted with the world of 
books so intimately, unexpected. However, let 
every man supply the defect by making his own 
index; he will find, if we may still quote a saying 
worthy to be kept sacred, that such a course of 
Johnson would be almost a liberal education. The 
charm which draws so many to Boswell’s pages, we 
think, is their inexhaustible variety ; they deal with 
every subject which can hold our minds attentive or 
touch the heart. Men, women, and books; travel 
and politics ; the old and the new; England as it was 
in the declining eighteenth century ; London, when 
Islington was a suburban village; Fleet Street and 
Grub Street; the Gordon Riots and the American 
War; in short, quidquid agunt homines—but in a 
human, large-tempered, not satirical fashion, for as 
Johnson grew older, he grew more indulgent to the 
faulty nature of his fellow-creatures. And if the 
unrivalled quickness and vivacity with which he 
seized upon every topic suggested in conversation 
made him formidable to fools, his tenderness of 
heart, his deepening melancholy, and his dependence 
upon others for a little comfort in so great a soli- 
tude, took from the haste and explosive wrath of the 
man all its apparent rudeness. We do not at all 
mind these passing thunder-showers; if the tempera- 
ture is sometimes tropical, it is always genial; and 
by this time we know our Johnson well enough to 
look out for the sun which will speedily shine again. 

He was never so benignant, wise, and witty 
as in these eight years. That index of notable 
sentences which we recommend would glean from 
every page. Whether he praises “ the ladies of the 
present age,” who were more virtuous than those, 
let us say, of Queen Anne’s time, “ because their 
understandings were better cultivated ” ; or remarks 
of “the ancient philosophers ” that “they disputed 
with good humour because they were not earnest as 
to religion” ; or tells Mr. Murray, “ Sir, it is of much 
more consequence that truth should be told than 
that individuals should not be made uneasy”; or 
lays it down, in defiance of a hundred instances the 
other way, that “no man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money”; or denies that gaming 
ever ruined anybody, and wishes he had learned to 
“ play at cards” ; be the view which he takes what it 
may, we can agree with Lord Elibank, “ whatever 
opinion Johnson maintains, I will not say that he 
convinces me ; but he never fails to show me that he 
has good reasons for it.’ Better still, they were 
reasons not learned by rote; they came as on the 
instant from the clear, keen glance which he gave 
at the thing itself lying then before him; and in 
this faculty of impromptu judgment, which always 
discerned something not utterly fanciful and often 
suggestive in topics a thousand times handled, he 
reminds us of one whom he neither respected nor 
admired—we mean Voltaire. It is well known that 
“ Rasselas”” and “ Candide,’ which have a common 
theme and teach almost an identical philosophy, 
appeared within a short interval of each other. 
But Johnson, though a confirmed disbeliever in the 
cant of “ happiness, our being’s end and aim,” could 
not smirk and grin and play the buffoon by way of 
diverting himself from heavy thoughts. To him, 
there was a sacredness in things, deep down and 
hidden by many veils, yet no fiction of priests and 
hierophants. He would have eagerly welcomed a 
little more light in the encircling gloom ; that sense 
of something beyond, so enigmatic yet so awful, 
made him superstitious, but only as a man who 
seeks experience which, as he says to himself, ought 
to be, and yet never has been, or cannot be certified. 
By the side of this anxious, troubled figure—such 
irony is there in our confused world—stands that 
Sancho Panza, Boswell, with his ghost-stories, his 
old Scotch mist and second sight, his babbling 
arguments and teasing questions, restless, un- 
abashed, insatiable. How would the story of Don 
Quixote have read, if Sancho and not Cervantes had 
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On the art of conversation Johnson was an 
authority as great as Horace was on the art of 
poetry—greater, indeed. If in any man it rose toa 
level with the fine arts, it did so in him; and what 
was the secret? He has thrown out some admirable 
hints, a little too much disregarded, perhaps, in the 
modern club and drawing-room. Of Goldsmith he 
said, “He was not an agreeable companion, for he 
talked always for fame. A man who does so never 
can be pleasing. The man who talks to unburden 
his mind is the man to delight you.” Again, “an 
eminent author being mentioned,” Johnson said, “he 
is not a pleasant man. His conversation is neither 
instructive nor brilliant. He does not talk as if 
impelled by any fulness of knowledge or vivacity of 
imagination. His conversation is like that of any 
other sensible man.” The last touch is, surely, 
admirable and profound. With him talking was a 
contest, not for show, but for victory; and he must 
excel everyone, even Burke, Gibbon, and Beauclerk, 
in so handling the matter, so lighting it up, so choos- 
ing the fit and even the splendid setting forth of it 
in language, and in the resolution to be heard until 
he had spoken according to his mind, as that no 
expression which he had thus triumphantly accom- 
plished should be like another man’s sentences. 
Every one of his, said Miss Beresford in her 
delight, was an essay. Yet the general result of 
Boswell’s accurate reporting is by no means that 
Johnson talked like a pedant. He was “ Dic- 
tionary” Johnson, to be sure; but his copious, 
strong, idiomatic English, always the most exact 
he could command, and truthful to the shadow of a 
hair, was still that of a man of the world, though 
precise and polished. Most men are slack in con- 
versation: they fancy that it does not matter much 
how they speak in undress; and, since Johnson's 
day, native or American vulgarism has invaded 
society and is threatening to make us all barbarians. 
But that nervous, manly conversation, forcible and 
picturesque, grave, or eloquent, or sparkling, which 
did him such immortal honour, betokened a mind 
alert, a vigour not to be overcome by sickness or old 
age. When he was past sixty-seven he would 
“drink water and put in for a hundred”; he must 
turn to Low Dutch and take a good grip of it to 
satisfy himself that his faculties were not decaying ; 
and then it was that he wrote his most entertain- 
ing and popular book, “The Lives of the Poets.” 
There never was anyone who had more decisively 
“plucked the old woman from his heart.” We 
may enforce by his example the argument for a 
life to come which Goethe has brought forward 
and perhaps believed in: “ When I have worn out 
these instruments, but am myself still active and 
quite unworn, it behoves Nature to give me fresh 
materials and new capacities.” To the last Johnson 
kept his mental vision clear; he did not fail so much 
as the body which had always weighed him down. 
He must have been glad to get quit of it—that 
scarred and scrofulous tenement in which he had 
lived a strenuous life, poor in health as in money, 
tortured by pain and loneliness, yet enduring to 
keep near him the little family of waifs and strays 
to whom he was an unwearied Providence. When 
he thought of a tour in Italy, such as Sir Walter 
Scott attempted under the like circumstances, and 
Government was asked, not by him, to afford the 
means, of course Government could not find ‘them. 

His letter on this subject to the Lord Chancellor, 

Thurlow, deserves to be as well known as his letter 

to Lord Chesterfield; it is in a softer key, but no 

less courageous and lofty: “ When I was told that 

you were pleased to honour me with your patronage, 

I did not expect to hear of a refusal; yet, as I have 

had no long time to brood hope, and have not rioted 

in imaginary opulence, this cold reception has been 

scarce a disappointment; and from your lordship’s 

kindness I have received a benefit, which only men 

like you are able to bestow.” 

If we had to select one sample, by way of ad- 
vertisement, from these later volumes, it should be 








the scene, worthy of Hogarth or Teniers, but more 
refined than either, of the meeting between Johnson 
and “Jack” Wilkes at Mr. Dilly’s dinner-party. In 
the conduct of this delicate transaction, as in his 
gay and glowing account of it, Boswell has sur- 
passed himself; and it is characteristic of Johnson. 
He could tolerate Jack Wilkes in company, though 
abhorring his principles; and, once meeting the 
reprobate, found in him qualities which were not 
altogether detestable. It is a fine commentary upon 
the Terentian saying; for Wilkes, after all, though 
a thorough rake, was human, and Johnson remem- 
bered his own frailties. Very few chapters of ro- 
mance or reality in the century of Rousseau will 
compare with this. But we omit a hundred things 
which we had to say and make anend. We cannot 
quite do so, however, without calling attention to a 
delightful misprint on page 262 of Vol. V., where 
what Johnson said of a “ housebreaker” is trans- 
ferred to a “householder.” And if Mr. Birrell 
would not bring down on his head the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, let him correct without 
delay the Greek inscription which occurs on page 256 
of the last volume. As it now stands, it is nonsense. 





AN IMPRACTICABLE HERO. 


Cuartes XII. By R. Nisbet Bain. London: 
Putnam’s Sons. 


G. FP. 


A KING who assumed absolute power at the age of 
fifteen, planned a campaign at eighteen, left his 
country, and, having marched over half Europe 
fighting endless battles, with an interval of nearly 
a year spent in bed in a little Turkish town near 
Adrianople, returned to undertake two invasions of 
Norway, and to die a soldier’s death in the trenches 
before Friederickshall. Such was Charles XII., the 
impracticable hero, who conferred lasting glory 
upon the country which he ruined. Romance offers 
nothing comparable to his campaigns, his personal 
exploits, and his hairbreadth escapes; and it is in 
mythology alone that we can seek for his counter- 
part. 

The difficulties of the historian of Charles XII. are 
great. The records of his long campaigns are often 
misty; the king was no letter- writer, and his 
occasional correspondence with his sister throws 
little or no light upon his actions. Many fictions, 
to some of which Voltaire gave countenance, have 
gathered about his name, while the character of the 
man in certain aspects remains a complete enigma. 

Since 1678 Sweden had been at peace, and the 
reign of Charles XI. had brought back a large 
measure of prosperity to the nation exhausted by 
long wars. The territory to which Charles XII, 
succeeded was, as Mr. Bain states, “indefensible 
historically, and impossible geographically.” The 
dream of Continental Empire, handed down from 
Gustavus Vasa, was as hopeless for Sweden as for 
England ; but if Charles had been as great a states- 
man as he was a soldier, the end might have been 
long delayed. One condition—the command of the 
Baltic—was essential to the retention of the trans- 
marine possessions of Sweden. They might be lost 
while naval supremacy remained ; they could not be 
held if naval supremacy was lost. The Swedish 
fleet, nearly annihilated by the Dutch and Danes 
in 1676, had been carefully restored during the 
reign of Charles XL, and in 1700 it joined the 
British and Dutch squadrons in strength never 
previously attained. The long land campaigns 
inspired by the restless military ambitions of 
Charles XIL, by draining his resources, robbed 
Sweden of her real strength. At the end of 1715 
Stralsund fell because its sea-communications were 
severed, and in returning to his country after 
fifteen years of absence, the king narrowly escaped 
capture by Danish cruisers. While Charles thus 





devoted himself to military adventure, the mind of 
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his infinitely less heroic but far more astute an- 
tagonist, Peter the Great, was steadfastly turned 
towards the sea. The one pursued a definite policy 
and attained definite results; the other won only 
insubstantial fame. 

The astonishing victory of Narva, where a half- 
starved force of little over 8,000 Swedes, led by a 
youth of nineteen, defeated a Russian army of 
10,000 men strongly entrenched, created a profound 
impression throughout Europe. Yet, as Mr. Bain 
justly states, it was a “ mischievous” victory, “for 
it gave the young king an altogether exaggerated 
idea of his own invincibility, and filled him with an 
unjustifiable contempt for his rival Peter, which he 
was one day to rue bitterly.” Failure at Narva 
would, in fact, have been a benefit to Sweden. 
Meanwhile the War of the Spanish Succession had 
broken out, and French, Austrian, English, and 
Dutch Ministers vied for the support of Charles 
XII. Oxenstjerna, the greatest of Swedish states- 
men, saw his opportunity, and pleaded for a peace 
with Saxony and Russia. The king was hopelessly 
obdurate. “His Majesty,” wrote Stenbock to the 
Chancellor, “ seems to receive his inspirations from 
God alone, and has got the idea of a war so firmly 
fixed in his head that he can attend to nothing else.” 
After spending six months in boyish amusements at 
Lais, Charles marched to Riga and heavily defeated 
a Saxon-Russian army on the Dwina. Again peace 
on advantageous terms was possible, and William 
III. of England wrote to urge this course. If, how- 
ever, the delights of war supplied a temptation too 
strong to be resisted, it was at least obvious that 
Peter was the foe against whom the efforts of 
Sweden should be directed. Nevertheless, Charles 
wandered off into Poland, occupying Warsaw, win- 
ning victories at Klissov and at Pultusk,capturing the 
fortesses of Cracow and Thorn, deposing Augustus 
and setting up Stanislaus, performing prodigies of 
valour, and conferring no benefit whatever upon his 
country. The period of these Polish adventures ex- 
tended over six years; and meanwhile the Czar was 
deliberately conquering the Baltic provinces of 
Sweden. At length, towards the end of 1707, 
Charles determined to dethrone Peter, and, crossing 
the Vistula before New Year's Day, directed his 
march upon Moscow nearly by the route followed 
by Napoleon a hundred years later. Again his 
counsellors vainly pointed out the risks involved, 
and urged the recovery of the Baltic provinces. 
The victory of Holowcezyn, like that of Borodino, 
while seeming to hold out the prospects of success, 
gave certain indications of failure, and the diffi- 
culties increased daily. The troops were worn out, 
their supplies were nearly exhausted, and the im- 
possibility of reaching Moscow became evident. 
Every consideration demanded a retreat to the 
Dnieper, where reinforcements and supplies could 
be obtained; but Charles “had an invincible re- 
pugnance ” to retreat, and the march of his hapless 
army was diverted to the south-east, in the hope of 
reaching the Ukraine, where Mazeppa was believed 
to be friendly to the Swedish cause. After the 
disastrous defeat at Pultowa on the 28th of June, 
1709, the little remnant of the Swedes, with their 
severely wounded king, at length reached the 
Turkish portion of Oczakow, on the Black Sea, and 
later arrived at Bender, on the Dniester. The long 
stay of Charles in the dominions of the Porte is the 
most inexplicable period of his extraordinary career. 
The escape of Peter when he was at the mercy of 
the Turkish commander, the so-called Kalibalik of 
Bender, the transformation of the honoured guest 
of Achmet III. into a quasi prisoner, and the 
many months of Charles’s seclusion at Demotika, 
form a series of events without parallel. Mean- 


while the sufferings of Sweden and her sturdy 
devotion to her self-exiled king are well worthy 
of Mr. Bain’s encomium. “It is a sad but also 
an inspiriting story, for it tells of a depth of 
devotion and a heroism of self-surrendering en- 
durance on the part of the nation almost unex- 








ampled in history.” The patience of the Swedes 
was nearly exhausted when Charles at last quitted 
Turkey and reached Stralsund in November, 1714. 
“The whole Swedish nation ran wild with joy.” 
“Behold thy king cometh, go thou forth to meet 
him,’ wrote an enthusiastic subject; but for more 
than a year the king remained at Stralsund, which 
all his gallantry was powerless to save. Sweden 
was now thoroughly exhausted; her population 
had decreased more than 11 per cent.; the mer- 
cantile marine had dwindled to less than one- 
third ; her Baltic provinces were gone. Never- 
theless, Charles, without even returning to his 
capital, embarked in two wars with Norway, 
losing his life by needlessly exposing himself in 
the trenches before Friederickshall contrary to the 
earnest entreaties of his staff. 

Mr. Bain does not attempt to solve the enigma 
of the character of his hero, and the task appears 
hopeless ; but he has produced a book which is 
most interesting, both as a sketch of the mar- 
vellous adventures of Charles XII. and as a study 
of the curiously involved state of European politics 
during his glorious yet disastrous reign. 


THE OLD AMERICA AND THE NEW. 
PROBLEMS OF MopEerRN Democracy. Political and Economie 

Essays by Edwin Lawrence Godkin. Westminster: Archi- 

bald Constable & Co. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 

THE essays collected in this volume are the work of 
one of the best known and ablest of American pub- 
licists—of one, moreover, whose position keeps him 
clear of some of the prejudices natural to a native- 
born observer of American political life. For more 
than thirty-five years Mr. Godkin has been closely 
studying that life in the interests of the highest 
kind of journalism. He has given the results week 
by week in the New York Nation—a paper unique 
in the Western hemisphere—and has occasionally 
brought out the salient features of certain broad 
general aspects of the life and progress of his 
adopted country in various American reviews. We 
have here a selection from these review articles, ex- 
tending from 1863 to 1896, which forms a con- 
nected and—except in one respect—a complete 
presentation of the phases of American democracy 
during living recollection, together with a forecast 
of its prospects. Mr. Godkin calls his book “ Prob- 
lems of Modern Democracy"; but he has made 
it so clear that the most marked features of 
modern democracy are distinctively American that 
he has somewhat spoilt his title. But he has pro- 
duced a very remarkable book, the work of an acute 
and accurate observer, who can state his results 
with American vigour and directness, and who has 
a keen éye for the humorous sides of American 
political life. What he says could not be better; 
it is what he does not say that chiefly concerns 
the critic. 

Put as concisely as we can manage to do it, 
Mr. Godkin’s exposition is this: The features which 
to some observers seem to characterise democracy 
in general—the gradual decline in political ability ; 
the contempt for learning, refinement, intellect; 
the exaltation of the “average man”; the poverty 
of average political training and thought—are really 
hastily generalised from the only real democracy 
of modern times, that of the United States. For 
the ancient democracies and the South American 
Republics have no true claim to the name. 
[Mr. Godkin, of course, ignores Switzerland, and 
wrote the particular essay we are now summarising 
when France was not Republican. But, for special 
reasons, they may still be left out of account.} 
Now, American democracy has been subjected 
to very peculiar conditions. The Revolutionary 
war tended to break up the old settled con- 
ditions of life, and create a pioneer class. But, 
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though some new States were formed soon after it, 
it may be broadly said that, till about 1820, the 
population was mostly still living together in settled 
communities, where the control of public opinion 
and tradition was maintained. But by that year 
the “ winning of the West” had begun again, besides 
extensive immigration from Europe. Life in the 
newer States was intensely vigorous and individual- 
istic, recognising only the qualities which lead to 
success in making a new country. No others were 
deemed worth notics. So democracy became con- 
temptuous of tradition and old-world influences, of 
all learning that did not pay, of all authority; it 
ignored social continuity (the repudiation of State 
debts indicates this), and it exalted the self-made 
man and “ business qualities” to the exclusion of all 
other social virtues. This intense individualism, 
had it persisted unchecked, would have produced 
brilliant results economically—manufactures would 
have been developed by American energy, versatility 
and invention instead of by State nursing: but it 
has been modified, chiefly by tariff legislation. 
That, Mr. Godkin holds, has made men look on the 
Government as a business affair: it has mixed 
business and politics; has made rich men targets for 
the corrupt politician, has connected their riches in 
the public mind with State action, and has created 
“the labour problem”: it has further lowered the 
standard of political life, and has stimulated corrup- 
tion, while it has driven educated men out of politics. 
Farther, the immigration, though it has not really 
swamped the mass of the electorate by a degraded 
class, as most critics are apt to conclude—for this 
class mostly gets Americanised as fast as possible— 
has made possible the corrupt politics of great cities. 
It was Fernando Wood, Mayor of New York in 
1854 and on subsequent occasions, who, Mr. Godkin 
tells us, was the first real boss; and boss rule 
is all the politics the Tammany voter knows. 
In perhaps the most striking of the essays in 
the volume (“Criminal Politics") Mr. Godkin 
points out that the missionary influence of the 
churches is as nothing beside the teaching of Tam- 
many. The newly-arrived voter in New York 
learns that he must keep on good terms with his 
ward politicians, that “the man who has most ‘pulls’ 
gets on best,” and that the road to success lies in 
keeping a saloon and being a ward-politician yourself. 
The size of democracies, too, introduces the pro- 
fessional politician, who was never dreamt of 
by the founders of the Republic, and whose 
existence would be ignored by anyone who de- 
scribed the working of the Government simply out 
of books. And the educated class has gone into 
colleges ; the rich idle class lives on its dividends 
where it likes—democracy having set it no duties— 
and drifts into immorality; while the poor begin to 
look to the State to help them—wherein they are 
encouraged by Professors who have dabbled in 
Economics—and to forget to help themselves. 

What are the remedies for this? In the first 
place, Mr. Godkin tells us, the tariff, with its sub- 
sidising of businesses essentially unprofitable, must 
be reduced and gradually abolished, and the Govern- 
ment must go out of the banking business; and in 
the next, the educated men must use their influence. 
And as to political machinery, Mr. Godkin antici- 
pates—and many facts support him—that legislation 
will in the future be got largely from constitutional 
conventions. The legislatures will have their term 
and their work further abridged, and their Acts 
will be revised under the referendum. The million- 
aire, in the absence of anything better to do, had 
best beautify American cities. So, at least, he will 
not excite resentment. 

Mr. Godkin’s exposition of the political situation 
in America, as far as it goes, leaves a critic very 
little to say. What we shall say here must be 
chiefly directed against his attitude, implicit rather 
than expressed, as an Individualist. It is quite true 
that the aims of Socialism are financially imprac- 
ticable, and that the levelling-up of classes, when it 





comes, will come from an increase in production 
rather than from legislation or from “ ethics.”” And 
we fully admit that the question whether a par- 
ticular Government shall undertake a particular 
kind of provision for its subjects is mainly a ques- 
tion of expediency, and, given the present state 
of municipal government in American cities, the 
answer must be generally in the negative. But Mr. 
Godkin, we think, rather overlooks—by implication 
—the gravity of “the labour problem '’—or rather 
problems—in America, which is not all the product 
of the tariff by any means. Forcible, indeed, as is 
his attack on tariff legislation, we are not sure, even 
taking his qualifications of it into account, that it 
is not somewhat overdone. In theory, after all, 
American Protectionism in its modern form—which, 
we suppose, may be dated from the Morrill tariff of 
1860—was based on the “infant industries” argument, 
and on a desire to secure variety of employment and 
“complex co-operation of labour.” Historically, the 
motive in 1860 was mainly the dire need of more 
revenue. Of course other and baser motives have 
been potent, then and since; and though Mr. Godkin 
somewhat qualifies his attacks by admitting, in part, 
the grounds we have stated, his robust individualism 
leads him to ignore the gravity of the social problems 
which have arisen in America, and to scoff overmuch 
at the well-intentioned efforts of social reformers to 
find means of amending them. State legislatures, 
as Mr. Bryce has told us, have made plenty of 
attempts to interfere on behalf of the weak and to 
enforce the doctrine that 


“ Democracy gives every man 
The right to be his own oppressor.” 


Of course, they will blunder and take up “ crazes,” 
and be misled by corruption or otherwise; but they 
will struggle on, learning from their failures ; and it 
hardly exhausts the problem before them to treat it, 
as Mr. Godkin apparently does, as a mere matter of 
enforcing the supremacy of law over “corporations.” 
Nor is this interference mainly due to the example 
set by tariff legislation. It is aimed at real social 
evils, less felt in New York than in the West, and 
matter for State, not Federal, legislation, but “ pro- 
blems of Democracy” nevertheless. After the fuss 
made over the Bradley-Martin ball this week we 
cannot regard Mr. Godkin’s amusing eulogy of the 
happy independence of the American millionaire 
as quite correct now; and in spite of his 
occasional sarcasm against professors, we cannot 
but think that one of the changes he desiderates is 
taking place. The college-bred men are getting 
back into politics as teachers of political science 
and as journalists. And the remarkable spread of 
sound political teaching, which we have often noted 
in these columns, will be a potent agency in effecting 
the improvement that Mr. Godkin seeks. 

In short, though we agree almost wholly with 
Mr. Godkin as to the old America, we doubt if he 
fully grasps the significance of the new social move- 
ments and grievances which give “labour wars” 
and free-silver fanatics such justification as they 
can plead. “New America” was once thought 
likely to be concerned chiefly with sexual problems. 
We now incline to think that its problems will be 
social and economic. But we have full confidence in 
the ability of the American people to settle them ; 
and we fully accept Mr. Godkin’s forecast of the 
machinery which will at length effect their settle- 
ment. 


A ROGUES’ MARCH. 


A Boox or Scounprets. By Charles Whibley. London: 
William Heinemann. 


Tue author of “A Book of Scoundrels” has read 
deeply in the annals of rascaldom. He has spared 
no pains in unearthing his material and in elaborating 
his phrases; he treats his sordid theme with strange 
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enthusiasm ; he has mastered the olden etiquette of 
Newgate, and seems to be fairly conversant with 
thieves’ slang—at least such words of mystery and 
beauty as “ bulks,” “ bungs,” “ rubs,” “ fibs,” “ bridle- 
culls,” “cly-fakers,” and the like, come “ thick and 
slab” upon his pages. He begins by sketching the 
history of robbery as a fine art, tracing the vicissi- 
tudes of the craft from the seventeenth century, the 
golden age of the highwayman, down to the present 
day, when, as Mr. Whibley well remarks, the Knight 
of the Road has exchanged his nag for a brougham, 
his pistol for a cigar, and, instead of riding forth to 
meet his equal abroad, plunders the defenceless 
widow or the foolish clergyman from the security 
of an office in the City. The writer then deals in 
turn with such more or less notorious scoundrels as 
Jonathan Wild, Jack Sheppard, George Barrington, 
David Haggart, Deacon Brodie, Charles Peace, and 
the Abbé Bruneau. These are not brilliant black- 
guards; they are the most loathsome miscreants 
that ever dangled from a gibbet. Mr. Whibley 
embodies his squalid heroes with curious gusto; he 
has a quick eye for the picturesque, a brisk wit, 
more than an inkling of grim humour; his irony is 
shrewd and persuasive—and the end of it all is 
boredom. Human patience revolts at the hideous 
coil of murder, pilfering, and hanging. There is 
only one man in the inexpressible crew on whom the 
writer has misspent time and talent—not a little 
talent—who evokes an emotion other than disgust : 
that is Captain Hind, the most nimble-witted, the 
gayest and most gallant dare-devil that ever stopped 
a coach—who never took a guinea without cracking 
a joke in exchange, who emulated Robin Hood in 
scattering the spoils of the rich to the needy, who 
fought stoutly for King Charles in Worcester fight, 
and rode up and down the world avenging his 
monarch’s wrongs on many a wandering Round- 
head. The pages which Mr. Whibley devotes to 
this prince of highwaymen—to whom Claud Duval 
was a dullard and a fribble—are the best-written, 
the most spirited and entertaining in his book. 

And Mr. Whibley’s accuracy stoops. There are 
certain things recorded by him as fact whereat the 
average mind begins to reel a little. Take the 
wild and wondrous tale of Gilderoy as here re- 
counted. The deeds of Blind Harry’s Wallace 
pale before those of Mr. Whibley’s hero. He was 
a Highland laddie, and he stood “six feet ten in 
his stockinged feet"’—or, as the commonalty would 
say, in his stockings. After cutting his mother’s 
throat, maltreating his sister, and burning his 
house to the ground, he set out on a murder tour 
through Scotland. Slaughter, rape, and arson 
were his daily joy; “for fifteen years,” says Mr. 
Whibley, “he terrorised Scotland from Caithness 
to the Border”; in all the land, we are told, 
there were no men who dared to say him nay. 
Having subjugated his native country, the ogre 
betook him to France. There, while Mass was 
being celebrated, he picked Richelieu’s pocket, to 
the exquisite delight of Louis the Great, whose 
glee, however, changed to chagrin when he was 
discovered to have shared the Cardinal's fate at 
the hands of the slippery giant. In the end this 
pleasing ruffian was betrayed by his mistress, 
whom he promptly ripped up, and having slain 
a paltry eight out of an army sent against him, 
he was hanged on a gallows thirty feet high in 
the Grassmarket of Edinburgh. Does not this 
somewhat smack of the mythical? In truth, it is 
adapted from Captain Johnson's “History of the 
Most Famous Highwaymen,” and is crammed with 
blunders. So far from being “hanged without the 
formality of a trial,” he was indicted in precise legal 
form: his “dittay” is still extant. He ended 
July 29th, 1638, and before Cromwell had risen into 
notice. Mr. Whibley appears to imagine Oliver 
was then Protector. The Cardinal myth was prob- 
ably taken by Johnson from some legend about 
Cartouche. It is baseless, but not more so than 
Mr. Whibley’s story (after Johnson) of the killing of 








a Lord of Session. Most absurd of all is the hero's 
“ mass of black hair.”” Even Mr. Whibley might have 
known Gilderoy = Red Gilly = Red Youth. And is it 
perfectly certain that Deacon Brodie, a carpenter (of 
whom the world has surely now heard enough), 
was “a chosen leader of fashion and gaiety” in 
Old Edinburgh ? 

Mr. Whibley would write well if he would 
but eschew wild verbal freaks. In this book 
his style is ornate and fantastic to tedious- 
ness. With him a clever highwayman is “ the 
very Virgil of the Pad,’ a trull is “a casual 
Cyprian,’ the lamented Charles Peace is “ the 
austerest of Classics,” while Deacon Brodie is “the 
gayest of Romantics” with a method as “ witty 
as Heine’s prose.” <A “Sadic temper” dismays you 
on one page; an “impeccable greyness”’ bemuses 
you on another. We read of men committing 
irregularities “with a strong gust,” of legs “ en- 
garlanded with chains,” of “the freshness and 
curiosity of the primitives”; and in one memor- 
able sentence we are told that “wipes dwindled 
with dwindling sensibility.” That is not how 
English should be written. And it is not in 
the best possible taste to dub George Borrow a 
“ picaroon,” and link his name with that of such 
an unspeakable wretch as David Haggart. Nor 
is it quite safe to assert that Keats is Shelley's 
“jindubitable superior.” Mr. Swinburne, we know, 
holds a very different opinion. And on such a 
question Mr. Swinburne’s authority is not second 
to Mr. Whibley’s. 


THE CONFLICT OF LAWS. 


A Dicest oF THE LAW OF ENGLAND WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE ConFLict’ or Laws. By A. V. Dicey, Q.C., 
B.C.L. With Notes of American Cases by John Bassett 
Moore. London: Stevens & Sons. 


WE are rejoiced to find that the respite in the 
Home Rule controversy has allowed Professor Dicey 
to apply his power of exposition to a subject more 
within the bounds of his own peculiar province. In 
law, as in politics, he is a little too fanciful and 
ingenious, a little prone to invent distinctions, and 
to twist cases into proving theories which the judges 
who decided them had never thought or heard of. 
But these are faults so rare among our English 
lawyers that we can well pardon them. Professor 
Dicey, we do not doubt, considers himself the 
embodiment of all that is practical and English. 
To us his chief charm is the love which he has for 
that systematic speculation in which English jurists 
have for the most part been deficient, and which 
the English system of case law, uncorrected by the 
repose of Oxford, is prone to destroy. 

His present work is a very interesting and sug- 
gestive ane. With the possible exception of Mr. 
Foote’s excellent and practical book, it is the best 
work on private international law which has yet 
appeared in England. Indeed, that part of the book 
which is concerned with the English law of domicil 
may stand comparison even with Story. It contains 
a carefully-revised edition of the author's earlier 
work on domicil, which was at once the most learned 
and most useful of his contributions to our legal 
literature. Perhaps, as a natural consequence of 
the history of the book, domicil is dealt with at a 
disproportionate length; but no lawyer will regret 
this disproportion, for the difficulty and importance 
of questions of domicil are increasing every year. 
The treatment of the law of marriage and divorce, 
depending as it does on domicil, is also quite 
admirable. It is a subject to which the social 
reformer, as well as the lawyer, would do well to 
pay attention. We have within the British Empire 
almost as many States legally separate as have 
the United States. From the point of view of 
Professor Dicey—as a lawyer, of course, and not as 
a politician—“ foreign” means not English, and 
“ foreign country ” means any country which is not 
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England, country being a territory subject under 
one sovereign to one system of law. In this sense 
it will be found, we believe, that there are more 
“eountries” in the British Empire than in all 
Europe. The contact between subjects of the same 
Crown is necessarily closer than between foreigners 
in the ordinary political sense. Contact involves 
conflict of laws. The position of London as the 
commercial metropolis of the empire attracts to 
its courts more varied litigation than lawyers of 
any other country have the opportunity of observ- 
ing. Thus English and Americans have more occa- 
sion to study private international law than any 
other people. But what is supremely interesting 
as an intellectual exercise may be socially a little 
dangerous, and the diversity in the marriage laws 
of the Empire is emphatically a case in point. The 
number of divorces granted in India, for instance 
—though Anglo-Indian domicil, according to Mr. 
Dicey’s theory, is a matter of the past—may be the 
cause of serious difficulty. 

Many of the notes on side-topics, which have 
been placed in an appendix, are of great value. 
Thus the note on the law-governing acts done in 
uncivilised countries deals with a question which 
the courts have scarcely as yet solved. We notice 
that Professor Dicey does not refer to the fact that 
most, if not all, uncivilised countries are gow dealt 
with by orders-in-council under the Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion Acts. This jurisdiction is, strictly speaking, 
limited to British subjects, but the Crown have been 
endeavouring to extend it over all Europeans in 
British spheres without assuming sovereignty, and 
it is at least arguable that within those spheres 
Frenchmen and Germans have consented to be bound 
by English law, or south of the Zambesi by the law 
of the Cape. Another note which is of great prac- 
tical value is that on the geographical limits of taxa- 
tion in respect of death duties and duties of income 
tax. Professor Dicey’s experience as junior counsel 
to the Crown in Inland Revenue cases makes him 
an unrivalled authority on those matters. 

Having said so much, we are bound to add that 
the book, as a whole, has somewhat disappointed us. 
It does not, for instance, compare well, except when 
it deals with domicil—with the great work of Story. 
The method of a digest, first laying down the law 
in language somewhat resembling that of an Act 
of Parliament, then talking a little about the law 
under the head of “ comment” ; and, thirdly, giving 
the cases in which the law has been laid down under 
the title of “illustrations,” has many distinguished 
examples to recommend it, but scarcely seems a 
convenient one in the case of a treatise dealing with 
a subject like private international law, where the 
reason is usually more important than the rule. We 
have found the method to be in practice open to one 
very serious objection: it leads to a certain laxity in 
the citation of cases. The “ illustration" is often 
not so much a summary of the case as a deduction 
from it. The method of hiding the proper names in 
the cases quoted under the disguise of A, B, X, Y, Z 
is also very confusing to most readers, and does not 
in any way help one to remember the case. The 
treatment of the American cases, again, seems to us 
very inadequate. Story treats the English cases as 
fully as the American, and has been followed in that 
respect by most of his countrymen. English lawyers, 
on the other hand, are too apt to overlook the inter- 
pretations of legal principles which have been given 
by great American judges. On such a subject as 
that of the Conflict of Laws, especially on all that 
concerns contract, American decisions are only 
slightly less authoritative expositions of the law of 
England than decisions of the English courts. Pro- 
fessor Dicey, in the body of his treatise, entirely 
neglects them; and the notes in small print appended 
to each chapter by Professor Moore of Harvard do 
little more than refer the student to the names of 
American cases in reports many of which—such is 
our extraordinary insularity—are not to be found in 
any English library. The index is very insufficient. 











RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 
By J. Colmore. 


PoreMs oF LIFE AND LOVE. 
Gay & Bird. 

Postges Out oF Rines. By W. Theodore Peters. London: 
John Lane. 
Sonas AND ODEs. 

Elkin Mathews. 
VERSES, SUGGESTED AND ORIGINAL. 
Watson. London: G. D. Innes & Co. 


LEAVES IN THE WIND. By Anthony C. Deane. London: 
Elliot Stock. 


“Tue Borure,” anD OTHER Poems. By Arthur Hugh 
Clough. London: Walter Scott. 

THE PretupeE. By William Wordsworth. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 


“Poems oF LIFE AND Love” is a_ book of 
strenuous emotion. Mrs. Colmore writes out of 
the bitter experience of a life left for ever 
lonely, and the immense sorrow she depicts goes 
straight to the heart of the reader. Hers are 
chiefly poems of her bereavement, and they appeal 
to all of us—poor mortals!—who have been or are 
to be bereaved. Two strong poems, ‘On the Pave- 
ment” and “ In the Cell,” show that sympathy with 
our common humanity which belongs to the true 
poet. The grief in the book is not a selfish one, nor 
is it without hope; it is dignified, and it bids lift 
up the heart. Nor does the all-pervading note make 
for monotony. This has less art than many of the 
longer poems, but has a characteristic sweetness— 


London : 


By Richard Watson Dixon. London 


By E. H. Lacon 


Temple Classics.) 


“The fire burned dim amidst the gloom 
When my dead Love came into the room. 


“ He stood quite still in the darkest place, 
But a faint light shone about his face. 
“His arms moved not to comfort me, 
But his eyes were kind as they used to be. 
“ His eyes were tender with a smile, 
But his pale lips trembled all the while. 
“ My heart cried out, for my lips were dumb, 
‘Oh, longed-for Love, have you truly come?’ 
“ His words I heard not, but seemed to see : 
‘Not I to you, Sweet, but you to me!’ 
“The light died out from his gracious face, 
And darkness stood in my dead Love’s face. 


“But what cared I for the dark and gloom, 
For Hope had entered and filled the room.” 


Mr. Theodore Peters’s “‘ Posies Out of Rings” are 
sO many sugared violets and rose-leaves. Daintily 
pretty, deliberately artificial, they are conceits 
wrought with nicety and turned with dexterity. 
Occasionally Mr. Peters does something more serious 
than these daintinesses, and then we are reminded 
of Father Tabb's felicities in little :— 


“Once a mountain loved a star, 
Loved a star and loved her only. 
For a night the stars shone down 
On the mountain bare and brown ; 
Then at dawn of little day 
Very softly slipped away. 
All great mountain heights are lonely.” 


“THe STar, 


“Long ago in yonder heaven 
Shone a little star; 
And at midnight came en angol 
Flying from afar. 


“For he heard the star complaining 
Of its bitter fate. 
Of all stars it was the smallest 
Amid many great 


“* Hasten, hasten,’ said the angel, 
‘To Jerusalem ! 
God to show His love has made you 
Star of Bethlehem.’” 


Again, here is a strange thought in little— 


“ PROPINQUITY. 


“The woman you have always hoped to meet 
A minute since went down that very street. 
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This is a charming little book, which shows much 
skill in the carving of cherry-stones and something 
better. 

Canon Dixon’s “ Songs and Odes"’ have a certain 
elegance. It is the air of breeding, of cultivation, 
of inherited love of beauty, which lies fragrantly 
about so much Oxford verse. The Odes have a 
sonorous stateliness, and a warmth of colour which 
not infrequently reminds us of great masters. These 
poems were printed at Mr. Daniel's private press in 
Oxford. They have the drowsy beauty of Oxford 
in summer; but they do not strike one as having 
any very strong vital element. The conclusion of 
the Ode to the Bramble shows Canon Dixon in his 
happiest moment— 

‘But now, alas, behold 

How droops thy fans? Some secret touch of cold 

Trails thy rings lower and relaxes all 

The brave spread stiffness of thy banners tall. 

The bird that on thy shaken coil may light 

Trusts not his little weight to thy weak might, 

But beats his wings till he may spring from thee. 

Playfellow of the winds no more, thy glee 

Invites them not: the dark heaven-wandering rain 

Or smites or spares thee with the like disdain.” 


Mr. Lacon Watson is one of the deftest of those 
who write vers de société and sparkling Horatian 
verse full of wit and epigram. In this volume one 
recognises many things that gave one pleasure as 
they appeared in the periodical press. Wit and good 
humour are the great requisites for this special kind 
of achievement, and Mr. Watson is equipped with 
both. Of course Horatian verse, if it approach its 
model, is always cold in sparkle, but we have 
enough of the fervid Muse. In his few essays 
in the serious mood he is distinctly pleasant, but it 
would be idle to pretend that he is as good in these 
as he is in the “ Cricket Triolets,’ “The Constant 
Lover,” “The Proposal,” “To Pollio,” “ A Brother 
Bachelor,” and many another witty strain. 

Mr. Anthony Deane’s light verse has much to com- 
mendit. “ A Vacation Eclogue” is deft and pleasant. 
The swing of the lines is good and the effect cheerful. 
A good many of these verses will catch the unwary 
smile, which is the best tribute to the poet bent on 
giving amusement. “No Cards,” “ A Psychologist’s 
Plaint,” “Dulce Ridentem Lalagen Amabo” are 
particularly good. “Leaves in the Wind” is not 
a solid dish, but it may be recommended to those 
who desire something light and exhilarating. 

Despite the numbers of the minor poets, grave 
and gay, the dead are not forgotten. Clough has 
always been for a somewhat eclectic audience. 
Here he is now at a popular price in the pretty 
“ Canterbury Poets,’ improved out of all knowledge, 
of Mr. Walter Scott. Mr. Ernest Rhys prefaces the 
book with an interesting account of Clough him- 
self, and says little of his poetry—a wise thing, 
for who ever reads the prefaces in which editors 
analyse and dissect their subjects? “The Bothie” 
is hardly ever likely to be a very popular poem. Its 
hexameters are for the thoughtful man and the 
student. Two or three of Clough’s lyrics more 
outwardly adorned as poetry than his usually is 
are omitted from this edition. One misses “ Easter 
Day,” and some of the “ Songs in Absence,” and that 
charming poem, “Ite Domum Saturz, Venit Hes- 
perus,” warm and ornate by Clough’s unadorned 
style. And where is “Say not the struggle nought 
availeth,” with the fine image in its concluding lines ? 

One exquisite reprint is that of Wordsworth's 
“ Prelude” in “ The Temple Classics " of Messrs. Dent, 
edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz. Nothing could be 
daintier than the format of this little book. The 
limp binding, the thin paper and beautiful print, 
the decorated title-page, frontispiece, and all the 
rest, seem to say the last word in luxurious book- 
production. Yet this is a popular edition at the 
most popular price. These are indeed the days 
when a poor man can form himself a library, and 
possess the great, no longer in cheap and nasty, but 
in cheap and beautiful editions. 
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Tom Sawyer, DETECTIVE; AND OTHER TALEs. 
Twain. London: Chatto & Windus. 

THe JUGGLER AND THE Sout. By Helen Mathers. 
Skeffington & Son. 

Jack STAPLETON; OR, THE ROMANCE OF A CorAL ISLAND 
By Commander Claud Harding, R.N. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 

Tue Maker Or Moons. By Robert W. Chambers. London 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Tue Crusape or “Tue ExXcetsion.” 
London : Chatto & Windus, 

WE are sorry to see that some of the critics have 
dealt severely with Mark Twain for having given 
them in “ Tom Sawyer, Detective,” a revival of the 
illustrious and inimitable boy of that name. It 
might have been supposed that common gratitude 
would have led them to hail Tom Sawyer’s reappear- 
ance on the stage; but, if this virtue did not inspire 
them, they might at least have had fairness enough 
to acknowledge that, although “Tom Sawyer, De- 
tective,” is not quite the Tom of former years, he is 
still a very amusing and interesting creation such 
as no one but Mark Twain could have provided for 
us. The real merit of this story, in which the origin 
of a mysterious crime is triumphantly elucidated, is 
the skill with which the author has kept both Tom 
and his friend Huck Finn in the mental and moral 
atmosphere of boyhood. None but a very accom- 
plished artist could have done this. No doubt the 
adventures of Tom, in this new chapter in his 
history, are not so completely and constantly 
humorous as in his earlier career; but even when 
he is confounding a clever lawyer and an astute 
rogue in a criminal court he retains the characteristics 
of the Tom Sawyer we loved of old, and his brilliant 
triumph is, after all, only the triumph of a very 
clever boy. There are other tales in this volume, 
one of which, “ The Californian’s Tale,” is strikingly 
pathetic. It includes also that article, printed 
originally in one of the American magazines, in 
which Mark Twain gave us a number of curious 
instances of mental telegraphy. 

Miss Mathers has tried a new vein in fiction in 
“The Juggler and the Soul.” It is the story of a 
wonderful experiment in physiology, and of its 
psychological results. A certain eminent man of 
science, in the course of his investigations, has dis- 
covered the secret of restoring the dead to life under 
certain conditions. Given the case of a man suddenly 
slain by drowning, or some form of violence, and Mr. 
Sabine has learned how to bring him back to life, 
though at what he justly describes as a terrible 
price, for it is only by the sacrifice of another life 
that the dead can be restored. Having made this 
gruesome discovery, Mr. Sabine very wisely locks it 
away in his own breast, the only persons cognisant 
of it besides himself being his two laboratory 
assistants, one of whom is a deaf mute, and the 
other half-witted. A man of wealth and leisure, he 
shares his house with his nephew, Arthur, and with 
Arthur's friend, Mr. Jasper. Arthur is a bright and 
lovable lad, and Mr. Sabine wonders how he can have 
become attached to such a person as Mr. Jasper, 
for the latter is one of those unfortunate men from 
whom ordinary mortals instinctively recoil. He was 
born and brought up in India, and was the master 
of many mysterious arts; indeed, it is only on the 
hypothesis of mesmerism that Mr. Sabine can 
account for the hold he has over his nephew. A 
beautiful young girl arrives at Mr. Sabine’s house 
in London, consigned to him by her father, an 
old friend of his, who has spent his life in 
India. Straightway Arthur and Jasper fall in 
love with the girl and become furiously jealous 
of each other. Mr. Sabine also learns to love 
her, but his heart is bound up in the happiness 
of his nephew, and, not knowing that his love 
is returned by the beautiful Ninga, he does every- 
thing in his power to forward Arthur's suit. Seeing 
this, Jasper’s jealousy breaks all bounds. He swears 
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that Arthur shall never become Ninga’s husband, 
and resorts to some very pretty stratagems in 
order to make his vow come true. Then, one 
terrible night, the wicked Jasper suddenly dis- 
appears, Whilst Arthur is found mysteriously 
wounded in his uncle’s laboratory. Tenderly nursed 
by Ninga, he eventually recovers, and in due time 
becomes her husband; buta strange change had passed 
over him at the time of his illness—a change which, 
though it has not affected his personalappearance, has 
altered his whole moral character. With growing 
horror Mr. Sabine and Ninga slowly recognise the 
awful truth that, though the body is that of the 
Arthur whom they knew and loved, the soul in- 
habiting it is Jasper’s. Mr. Sabine’s hair had grown 
unexpectedly white on that night of mystery when 
Jasper disappeared, and now Ninga herself breaks 
down under a burden which is heavier than that 
of years. The practised novel-reader will readily 
guess at the solution—or perhaps we ought to say 
a part of the solution—of the tragedy ; but he must 
go to the book himself, not only to learn the full 
truth, but to discover the end of a very excellent 
story of the weird and uncanny sort. 

If “ Jack Stapleton; or, The Romance of a Coral 
Island” had been published thirty years ago, it 
would probably have secured for its author some- 
thing like fame. Thirty years ago readers were 
still in the mood in which they enjoyed a simple 
story of pluck and adventure like this, and in which 
the very name of coral island had about it a ring 
of fascination. Commander Harding has fallen upon 
other days, and we fear that “Jack Stapleton” will 
not now of itself suffice to make him famous; but 
it is a good story, nevertheless—good in the old- 
fashioned way. The sailor-hero passes through as 
many perils and adventures as though Clark Russell 
were the narrator of his history. The villains he 
has to meet are really very respectable villains from 
the literary point of view, and his adventures them- 
selves are of such a nature as to chain the reader 
to the page until he has seen the end of each par- 
ticular episode. Moreover, mixed up with all the 
adventure and all the villainy, there is a hidden- 
treasure mystery in the book, and, fortunately, when 
itis at last revealed, it consists of something more 
substantial than phantom-gold. Upon the whole, 
the man who desires a few hours of pleasant reading 
on a railway journey or a dull evening, might do 
very much worse than apply himself to “ Jack 
Stapleton.” 

“The Maker of Moons” is a volume of stories 
that strike us as having a quite unusual degree 
of merit and originality. Some are stories of 
romantic mystery; others deal with incidents of 
everyday life; but whether romantic or realistic, 
they are all instinct with power. The story which 
gives its name to the book is as weird and uncanny a 
tale as was ever devised by Poe himself, and it has 
about it that atmosphere of poetry in which Poe 
was so successful in steeping his mysteries. There 
isa touch of the awful and the awe-inspiring in the 
hunt of the prosaic Americans after the men who 
are engaged in making gold by some secret process 
in the midst of commonplace Canadians and New 
Englanders. Wall Street trembles at the thought 
of this new influx of the precious metal into the 
markets of the world, and is prepared to expend 
any amount of money in hunting down the posses- 
sors of so fatal a secret. But the incidents of the 
hunt and the end of the chase are altogether 
different from the anticipations which any 
ordinary person would have formed of them. It 
would not be fair to let our readers into the 
secret; but if they wish for a new sensation in 
fiction, and for a subtle plot worked out with 
great literary skill, they must go to ‘The Maker 
of Moons.” 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have published a new 
edition of Mr. Bret Harte’s story, “The Crusade of 
The Excelsior.” It is a story which deserves to be 
far more widely known than it is. Few of Mr. 

















































































Harte’s romances surpass it in humour, ingenuity, 
and that delicate treatment of difficult situations in 
which the author excels. Those who have never 
read it will be glad to have their attention called to 
a thoroughly characteristic example of this dis- 
tinguished writer at his best. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Tue Lanp or THE DOLLAR” is the title which Mr. G. W. 
Steevens, who was in the United States during the late Presi- 
dential campaign, gives to a volume of travel sketches and 
social verdicts. He describes in a vivid picturesque manner 
the great political struggle which ended in making Mr. 
McKinleytwenty-fifth President of the United States; and he has 
something to tell us about the defeated candidate, Mr. Bryan, 
which goes far to explain the personal ascendency of this extra- 
ordinary and sortie magnetic tribune of the people. Society 
as well as polities fal's within the scope of Mr. Steevens’s survey. 
He went up and down the land, and he gives us his swift and, 
for the most part, sensible conclusions about places and people. 
He describes Chicago as the most American and yet the most 
mongrel city of the continent—a place where beauty and 
squalor meet, “girdled with a two-fold zone of parks and 
slums; where the keen air from lake and prairie is ever in the 
nostrils and the stench of foul smoke is never out of the throat ; 
the great port a thousand miles from the sea; the great mart 
which pod ee up with one hand the corn and cattle of the 
West and deals out with the other the merchandise of the 
East.” What strikes the stranger in Chicago is not the race 
for wealth—that can be seen in every great commercial centre 
—but the brutal conditions under which the contest is waged. 
Nobody, Mr. Steevens thinks, in that weltering sea of humanity 
has any time to look after what we have long ago come to 
regard as the decencies of civilisation. Chicago, he admits, is, 
however, at last beginning to set her house in order; but 
in the matter of good government, public spirit, and the 
sense of corporate unity, there is still much to desire. 
The Germans, the Poles, and the Jews in vast numbers dwell 
in its streets, and they do not coalesce very happily with 
the true-born Yankee, to say nothing of the one hundred and 
twenty thousand Irish who have gone thither with a greater 
or a less sense of grievance. Some day, Mr. Steevens declares, 
this amazing community will turn its savage energy towards 
the evolution of a common ideal of rational and pe: er civic 
life. There is certainly ample scope for improvement if the 
following laconic statement is not, as we would feign hope, an 
exaggeration :—“ It is thought a great step forward that there 
are now actually one-third of the members of the municipal 
body who can be relied upon to refuse a bribe.” Descriptions 
of the Presidential election already begin to read like ancient 
history; but this pen-and-ink portrait of the conquering hero 
of the struggle merits quotation:—“If you want to see a 
presidential candidate, you ring the bell and walk in and see 
him. That is what he is there for. I rang, and walked in; 
Mr. McKinley was sitting on a rocking-chair in a little office 
not ten feet from the door. His strong, clean-shaven face has 
a suggestion of Charles Bradlangh ; there is the same lofty and 
massive forehead, the same mastiff power of chin and jaw. 
Clear eyes, wide nose, full lips—all his features suggest domin- 
ant will and energy rather than subtlety of mind or emotion. 
He had on the frock-coat in which he was presently to address 
deputations, and brown slippers in which he was not. He also 
was not unmindful of the spittoon. Not to be tedious, his 
personality presents a rare combination of strength and charm. 
But when it came to the question of being interviewed, a 
the charm remained, the strength got the better of it. No. He 
had made it a rule from the first moment of his candidature, 
and in no ‘single instance had he departed from it. He was 
quite ready to admit that the contest was peculiarly well worth 
coming to see; indeed, he was inclined to believe that the whole 
country was an interesting one. He went so far as to presume 
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that the election was of some importance to many people even 
outside the United States. But to be interviewed—the in- 
domitable chin began to tighten up on the masterful jaw, and 
I left off asking him.” The whole book is quick with living 
interest, and many of its verdicts are uncommoaly shrewd. 

It seems scarcely necessary to do more than chronicle 
of the thirty-first annual edition of Debrett's “House of 
Commons and Judicial Bench,” for the book long ago won 
recognition as an authoritative and admirably-edited work of 
reference. Retrospective glances at the Queen's reign become 
inevitable now that her Majesty has almost completed sixty years 
on the throne. During that period there have been fifteen 
General Elections, ten Prime Ministers, and no less than 
twenty-one Administrations. The “Father of the House of 
Commons,” the Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, was a 
member of the assembly when the young Princess Victoria 
of Kent was suddenly called to power by the death of her 
uncle, William IV. It seems that Earl Nelson is now the 
only peer who held his title in June, 1837, and only three— 
the Duke of Northumberland, and the Earls of Mansfield and 
Mexborough—who had seats in the Commons at or before that 
date. The Queen has outlived every member of her first 
Privy Council, and has concurred in the appointment of thir- 
teen Lord Chancellors. The pages of “Debrett” have been 
revised by Members of Parliament and by occupants of the 
Judicial Bench, and recent changes, both at Westminster and 
the Law Courts, are recorded. 

Excellent change for a modest silver coin is offered by one 
and all of those diminutive little manuals of ready reference— 
“The Shilling Peerage,” ‘‘The Shilling Baronetage,” “The 
Shilling Knightage,” and “The Shilling House of Commons.” 
They are all edited by someone who prefers merely to be known 
as a “‘ London Graduate.”” We can honestly say that his merit 
is quite as conspicuous as his modesty, for the little volumes 
give the essential facts with care, judgment, and conciseness. 

We have also received, amongst other works of reference, 
Messrs. Oliver & Boyd’s “Edinburgh Almanac for 1397”—a 
bulky and closely-printed volume, filled with facts and statistics 
about Scotland, the Empire, and, in a sense, the world at 
large. Information concerning men and affairs north of the 
Tweed is given with an amount of detail for which it would be 
in vain to search elsewhere. 

A manual on “ Coach-Building” is the latest addition to the 
series of Technological Handbooks which Sir H. Trueman 
Wood is editing for Messrs. George Bell & Sons. It is fully 
illustrated with diagrams, and is practical and explicit from the 
first page to the last. Few men understand more thoroughly 
both the principles and practice of such construction than Mr. 
John Philipson, formerly President of the Institute of British 
Carriage Manufacturers. Mr. Philipson is a practical expert, 
who has been engaged in the craft of pra xh for nearly 
half a century. The book is fall of clear and most valuable 
instructions, and we imagine that it will prove one of the most 
popular volumes in the useful series for which it has been 
written. 

We have received a handsome album, edited by Dr. John 
Warriner, entitled “The National Portrait Gallery of British 
Musicians.” It contains in alphabetical order admirable re- 
productions of photographs of a great number of men and 
women who have made their mark either as composers, organists, 
violinists, or on the concert platform. Brief biographical 
sketches are in every case given ; and though the information is 
sometimes unexpectedly meagre, or needlessly diffuse, the 
record has considerable value as a practical work of reference. 
Some points of importance are raised in a preface for which 
Mr. Joseph Bennett is responsible. He stoutly maintains that 
the Celtic races show finer musical qualities than their Anglo- 
Saxon neighbours. Wales, for instance, yields a large propor- 
tion of our best concert vocalists. “We Anglo-Saxons have 
certainly not sustained the reputation gained by us when music 
was mainly an affair of counterpoint and made little call upon 
the higher powers of imagination and the deeper depths of 
sentiment. We have distinctly fallen away since the era of 
modern musie began, while the pathetic race which clings to 
our western shores has gone ahead in virtue of a more romantic 
temperament, and an organisation of greater susceptibility.” 
Take the case of the concert platform. ‘ We have plenty of 
good voices, we have pupils Am show great promise during 
their academic training, and a host of well-qualified teachers ; 
nevertheless, the American girl, coming over here full of con- 
fidence and dash, rules the roast, and the young men and women 
of Wales, with their Celtic warmth and emotionalism, leave 
only the hardest remaining chance to the English student.” 
This is a hard saying, but, unfortunately, it is trae; and though 
racial gifts are, of course, incommunicable, there is ample room 
for improvement outside their range, and the hints to this end 
which the volume contains form not the least valuable part of 
its literary contents. 

As usual, there are cues from all quarters in the new volume 
—the thirty-second, by the way—of The Antiquary. It is a 
magazine that deserves to be more widely known, for it contains 
many learned and picturesque papers on subjects of wide interest. 
Amongst the more interesting contents of the present volume is 





the quaint diary of a tour through England in 1795, a fascinating 
account of necklaces and the part which they seem to have 
played in prehistoric commerce, and a descriptive essay on the 
remarkable wall-paintings which were discovered in 1894 during 
the progress of some excavations in British Honduras. One 
of special interest relates to the extinct iron industry of 

ussex. We wonder how many people are aware that as late 
as the reign of George II. there were more blast furnaces in 
Sussex than in Staffordshire, and that the output of iron, in 
what is now a purely agricultural county, at that time exceeded 
—by four hundred tons in 1740—that produced by Stafford 
shire. There are many illustrations in the volume, and no lack 
of significant facts. 
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